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1. METHODOLOGY FOR THE SOCIAL ASSESSMENT STUDY 


Th« methodology adopted for the present Social Assessment Study of the 
Nagapur Distrlbutory Area of district Pratapgarh and Sultanpur, Uttar Pradesh was as 
under: 

Sampling 

(i) Three Minors were selected at each of the Head, Middle and Tail end of the 
Distrlbutory. Thus, a total of 9 minors were selected. 

(ii) From each of the Minors three villages were selected, one each at the Head. 
Middle and Tail end. One selected village was, however, located at both the 
Middle and Tail end. Thus, 26 villages were selected. Besides, 2 extra \dliages In 
Tail command wore also included for the study. In the field the two villages were, 
however, found at the Head of Minors. The present study is based on the sun^ 
of 28 villages of ttie two districts. Among them 6 were In district Sultanpur and 
22 in Pratapgarh. The selection of Minors and villages was done with the help of 
a Superintending Engineer of the Irrigation Department and the World Bank 
Consultant. 

(ill) In each of the selected villages 20 families were randomly selected far an in- 
depth study. In village Lokmanpur, however, only 18 families were residing thus, 
the total number of families interviewed in the 28 villages was 558. 

The Study Tools: 

Since the objective of the study was to cover ail important aspects of soda! and 
economic life of people of the area the following study tools were developed and 


administered: 



1 . Village Schedule 

2. Household Survey Schedule 

3. Focuss Group Discussion Guide (for farmers groups) 

4. Interview Schedule for women 

5. Focuss Group Discussion Guide (for women Groups) 

6. Outlet data Schedule 

7. Guide for Stakeholders’ Meetings 

Basis of Results : 

The results of the study are based on: 

(i) the interviews of heads of 558 families; 

(ii) deliberations of 566 participants in farmers Focuss Group Discus^ons; 

(iii) Responses of 84 women during the course of their irtterviews; 

(iv) Deliberations of 31 0 women participants in Focuss Group Discussions: 

(v) Discussions among 207 stakeholders during two meetings of the farmers 
and one each of Bankers’ representatives and district level government 
officials; and, 

(vi) Village Profile as well as data with regard to the outlets will also provide 
insight about the area. 

Besides the primary data a large amount of secondary data about the selected 
villages was also collected mainly from the Irrigation Department. Blocks and Tehsils 
and Government publications. 

Data Tables : 

Data Tables for the Household Survey have been prepared mostly In four sets 
i.e., total, Head, Middle and Tail indicating location of fermers/villages at the Minors. 
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Data analysis is primarily based on total and wherever significant variafions wara 
found comparison of Head, Middle and Tail villages were presented. 


Selected Minors and Villages : 


The list of selected Minors and Villages under the Nagapur Distributory Area is 
given below: 


NAGAPUR DISTRIBUTORY, DISTRICT PRATAPGARH & 8ULTANPUR 


SELECTED MINOR 


HEAD 

MIDDLE 

1. Trishundi Minor 

1 . Sarseedeeh Minor 

2. Gyanipur Minor 

2. Rajapur Minor 

3. Saruli/Salehpur Minor 

3. Umarpur Minor 


TAIL 

1 . Chao^i Minor 

2. Salora Minor 

3. Tail Command 


SELECTED VILLAGES 



HEAD 

MIDDLE 

TAIL I 


1 . Dulhanpur 

2. Bhagipur 

3. Trishundi i 


1. Gyanipur 

2. Jurapatti 



1. Katari 

2. Saruli 

3. Issipur 


Sahelpur is Off taking ft-om Saruli Village Puremasi-I 



HEAD 

MIDDLE 

TAIL 

1 . Sersideh Minor 

1. Sersideh 

2. Sarsi Kham 

3. Uttras 

2. Rajapur Minor 

1 . Dahori & Rajya 

2. Kandai Madhupur 


3. Umarpur Minor 

1 . Umarpur 

2. Pandri Mustaqi (M & T) 



I 


I 


TAIL MINOR 
1 ■ Chopai Minor 

2. Salora Minor 

3. Tail Command 


HEAD 

1. Sarkhelpur 
1. PureBedua 
1. Gajariya 


MIDDLE 
2. Sarai Bhawani 
2. Pure Lokmanpur 
2. Rasolah 


TAIL 

3. Chopai 
3. Sangapatti 
3. Barari 


Extra Villages: 1. Atarsan; 2. Dharmapur 
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2. PEOPLE IN THE SELECTED VILLAGES 


I. Social and Health Conditions 

As stated earlier a total of 558 heads of femilies were interviewed from ttie 28 
villages of the Nagapur Distributory area. Of the 28, six villages were in district 
Sultanpur and 22 in district Pratapgarh, U.P. The sample of families was selected on a 
random basis @ 20 families per village (in one village, i.e. Pure Lokmanpur only 18 
families were residing). 

The sample of families included 220 from the 1 1 villages at the Head, 1 78 from 9 
villages at the Middle and 160 from the 8 villages at the Tail of the selected Minors (List 
of selected villages at Annexure-1). 

1 . Caste Background : A total of 257 (46.06 per cent) families belong to frie 
general castes, 151 (27.06 per cent) to the Scheduled and 150 (26.88 per cent) 
to the Other Backward Castes (OBC) (Table-1). 

2. Type of Households : A large majority of the households (96.42 per cent) 

were Male Headed and only 3.58 per cent were Female Headed. A slightly mwe 
than half (53.76 per cent) of the families were Nuclear and 46.24 per cent were 
Joint which indicate the traditional joint family system was on decline in the 
village society. A larger proportion of families belonging to the General (higher) 
castes (50.97 per cent) were Joint as compared to the Scheduled Castes (SC) 
(47.02 per cent) and OBC (37.33 per cent) families (Table-2). 


s 


3. Family Size : The average family size was 8.07. Since there were more Joint 

families amona the General Castes their average size was 8.95 as against 7.46 
of the SC and 7.1 7 of the OBC families (Table-3). 

4. Housing Conditions and Facilities : The conditions of housing and 

facilities available in them indicate the style as well as living conditions. We find 
that a majority of the houses of the total families (56.99 per cent) were kutcha 
while 23.66 per cent were kutcha and pucca mixed. Only 18.46 per cent of 
houses were pucca. 

(ii) Caste-wise ; we find that a significantly larger proportion of houses of 

the families belonging to the General (higher) castes were mix of kutoha 
and pucca (28.79 per cent) or fully pucca (23.74 per cent) as against ttie 
families belonging to OBC (21.33 per cent and 14.00 per cent 
respectively) and the Scheduled Castes (17.22 per cent and 13.91 per 
cent respectively). About two-thirds of the houses (67.55 per cent) 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes were fully kutcha followed by the 
OBCs (64.00 per cent) and the General Castes (46.69 per cent). 

(iii) Electricity : In about one-third of the houses (32.80 per cent) electricity 
was available. More houses belonging to the General Castes (43.19 per 
cent) had power connection than those belonging to the OBCs 0^4.00 per 
cent) and the Scheduled Castes (23.84 per cent). 

(iv) Toilet: in the total families only 17.56 per cent had the facility of toilet, 

and the remaining 82.44 per cent had no such facility and were, therefore, 
going to the field. There were no community toilets in any of the villages. 
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(v) Drinking Water : Drinking water was available inside 25.45 per cent of 
the houses while the remaining families were depending on sources 
outside their houses, mostly (97.60 per cent) within less than half a 
kilometre. More families belonging to General Castes had drinking watw 
source inside their houses (33.07 per cent) as against OBC families (20.0 
per cent) and the SC families (1 7.88 per cent). 

(vi) iVlode of Cooking : Almost all femilies had chulha in their hous^ 

(98.33 per cent) using mostly Gobar Kanda (91 .04 per cent) as a mode of 
fuel. In all, 12 families had kerosene stove and 15 had LP Gas also. Nine 
out of 12 families having stove and 11 out of 15 having LP Gas belong to 
the General Castes. 

Thus, we find that the conditions and style of living of a larger proportion of 
families belonging to the General Castes were comparatively better than those 
belonging to the OBC and the SC families (Table-4). 

5 . sfge of Family and Facilities In Houses : The family stee^irisa 
distribution of the selected households indicate that 29.21 per cent of them were 
large size with 10 members or more including some with more than 16 members 
(5.20 per cent); 30.1 1 per cent were medium size having 7 to 9 membeis whie 
40.68 per cent were small with upto 6 members including 6.63 per cent hwring 
only upto 3 members. By-and-large, existence of facilities In the houses did not 
show any relationship with the size of family. We, however, find that a larger 
proportion of houses of large families were pucca (25.15 per cent) as against the 
medium size (14.88 per cent) and small size (16.30 per cent) families. This may 


be due to better earnings of large families because of more number of working 

membere (T obl«-5). 


Ownership Qf Home Appliances : Possession of some of the home 
appliances about which the respondents were enquired relate to the standard of 
their living. In the total 558 selected families 416 (74.55 per cent) had 844 
watches (average 2.03 per family); 267 (47.85 per cent) had 300 Transistors 
(average 1.12 per family); 103 (18.46 per cent) families had TV sets; 74 (13.26 
per cent) had sewing machines; 59 (10.57 per cent) had Tape recorders; 83 
(14.87 per cent) had 172 fans (average 2.07); 3 families each had Refrigerators 
and Telephone connections and 1 had a Computer. 

(ii) Possession of the above items by the families belonging to different 
castes shows that a significant proportion of those belonging to the 
General Castes had them as compared to those of the OBC and 
Scheduled Castes. Further, the average number of these items per family 
was higher among the General Castes followed by those of the OBC and 

tho SC, 

(iii) We find that 84.05 per cent of the families of General Castes had an 
average of 2.43 watches per family as against 70.67 per cent of the OBC 
(average 1 .78) and 62.25 per cent of the Scheduled Castes (average 
1 .39); 56.42 per cent of families of General Castes had Transistor Radio 
as compared to 41 .33 per cent of the OBC and 39.74 of the SC families; 
29.57 per cent of the General Castes had Television sets as against 12.00 
per cent of the OBC and 5.96 per cent of the SC; 22.18 per cent of the 
General Caste families had sewing machines as compared to 8.00 per 


$ 


cent of the OBC and 3.31 per cent of the SC; 25.29 per cent of the 
Genera! Castes had an average of 2.12 fans per femlly as against 6.00 
per cent of the OBC (average 2.44) and 5.96 per cent (average 1.33) of 
the SC; two families of General Castes and one of the OBC had 
Refrigerator while 3 families belonging to the General Castes had 
Telephone connection and one had a Computer. 

Thus, considering the possession of these selected appliances, the standard of 
living of a larger proportion of families belonging to the General Castes may bo termed 
as better followed by those of the OBC and the Scheduled Castes (T able-6). 

7 Source of Water : A significant change was found in the sources of water for 
drinking/domestic and animals. In the old days only open wells and ponds were 
used as the source of water. In the present study we find that hand pumps were 
the main source. A large proportion of them were private but public hand pump* 
were also in large number. About 81 per cent of the families were using hand 
pump water for drinking and domestic purposes and about 82 per cent were 
using for their animals. Nearly, half of them had their own while the rest had 
access to public hand pumps. The water from open wells was used by 16 per 
cent of families while tap water was available for drinking/domestic and animals 
to about 2 per cent of families (T able-7). 

8 Level of Education : The total population in the selected 558 families was 
4502 (2470 males and 2032 females). Among them 2526 (56.1 1 per cent) were 
literate. The percentage of literates among males was considerably high (66.07 
per cent) as against females (44.00 per cent). But. considering Census 1991 
data we find the literacy among females had increased remarkably. During 
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Census 1991 percentage of literates among rural males in district Pratapgaih 
was 59.20 and among females 28.88. In district Sultanpur the percentage of 
literates among rural males and females was 54.15 and 19.40 respectively. 
Thus, during the last decade the percentage of literates among females of this 
area has increased by more than 100. 

(i) Among the total literates 56.41 per cent had studied upto some/all classes 
at primary level; 25.61 per cent upto Middle; 13.14 per cent upto High 
School; 4.47 per cent upto Graduation/Post-Graduation level. Some had 

completed vocational courses. 

(ii) Sex^ise differences In educational levels ; A significantly higher 
percentage of females had studied upto primary level (71.03) as against 
males (48.41 per cent). From middle level a larger proportion of males 
had studied as against females, i.e. 40.50 per cent of males and studied 
upto middle level; 16.79 per cent upto high school; 6.00 per cent upto 
graduate/post-graduate level while 0.55 per cent had completed some 
vocational courses. 

About one-fifth (20.81 per cent) among female literates had studied upto 
middle level; 6.49 per cent upto high school level and 1.67 per cent upto 
Graduation/ Post-Graduation level. Thus, we find females have started 
entering into educational stream in a big way and it can be expected ihii 
this trend will lead them to higher level studies provided they ere 
encouraged by making available institutions of higher education at 


convenient locations. 


Caste and Education; Caste-wise distribution of literates shows a 
substantially higher percentage of literates among the people of the 
general castes (64.62) as against those belonging to the OBC (50.05) and 

the SC (44.49). 

Caste-wise sex-wise differences in literacy rates show that the proportion 
of literates among males and females belonging to general castes was 
highest, i.e. 73.09 per cent among males and 54.17 per cent among 
females as compared to those belonging to OBC (63.06 per cent males 
and 34.69 per cent females) and the SC (54.46 per cent males and 32.42 

per cent females). 

Secondly, the difference between percentage of female and male literates 
was highest among those of the OBC (28.37 per cent) than among the SC 
(22.04 per cent) and the general caste population (18.92 per cent). 

As regards the educational background of the people belonging to 
different castes we find that about three-fourths of the female literates 
among the OBC (76.02 per cent) and SC (74.55 per cent) had studied 
upto primary level as against 68.46 per cent of the general castes. 
Similarly, the proportion of males who had studied upto primary level was 
higher among those belonging to the SC (57.44 per cent) and OBC (53.95 
por cent) castes as compared to those belonging to the general castes 

(42.95 per cent). 

There were no significant differences in the proportion of population 
belonging to different castes who had completed middle level education. 
But, a slightly higher proportion of males among the OBC literates had 
studied upto middle level (29.97 per cent) as against those of the general 
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castes (28.31 per cent) and the SC (26.19 per cent). Among the female 
literates 22.42 per cent of the SC had studied upto this level as compared 
to 21.15 per cent of the general castes and 18.13 per cent of the OBC. 
We, however, find a significantly higher proportion of literate, male and 
female both, among the general castes, who had studied upto H^h 
School and above as compared to other castes. We find that 19.91 par 
cent of male and 7.89 per cent of female literates among the general 
castes had studied upto High School whereas the proportion of males and 
females who completed High School was 12.81 F>er cent and 5.81 per cent 
among OBC and 12.50 per cent and 2.42 per cent among SC literates 
respectively. Those, among the general caste literates who studied upto 
Graduation/Post-Graduation level were 8.18 per cent of males and 2.51 
per cent females. The proportion among the SC literates was 3.57 per 
cent and 0.61 per cent respectively. Among the OBC male IKerales only 
2.72 per cent had completed this level of education. Thus, we find that 
more persons belonging to the General Castes had obtained higher 
education, i.e. above High School level (28.09 per cent males and 10.40 
per cent females). Next were those belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
(16.07 per cent males and 3.03 per cent of females) followed by those of 
the OBC (15.53 per cent males and 5.85 per cent of females). 

We may say that traditionally education has been confined mainly to the 
general castes people but due to spread of educational facilities and the 
encouragement offered by the government as well as voluntary agencies it 
is spreading among the traditionally background groups of people (Tstole^). 
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9. Age at Marriage 

(i) In the selected households 2486 members (55.22 per cent) were married. 
The proportion of male and female married members was 51 .94 per cent 
and 59.20 per cent respectively. A majority of men (56.27 per cent) were 
married at 18-21 years age followed by 20.42 per cent at 15-18 years and 
16.52 per cent at 21-25 years age while 43.23 per cent of women were 
married at 15-18 years, 36.66 per cent at 18-21 years and 15.38 per cent 
at less than 15 years age. The practice of early marriage of giris was 
evident from the data, e.g. 58.61 per cent of girls were married at the age 
of upto 18 years as against 23.69 per cent of boys. About one-fifth (20.03 
per cent) of boys were married at the age of 21 years or above while only 
4.74 per cent of girls were married at this age. 

(ii) Caste-wise Age at Marriage : We find a majority of boys in ail caste 
groups were married in the age group of 18-21 years, e.g. 60.60 per cent 
among OBCs, 55.16 per cent among general castes and 54.52 per cent 
among the scheduled castes were married at this age. In comparison, 
37.30 per cent of girls from general castes, 36.13 per cent from the 
scheduled castes and 35.84 per cent from the OBCs were married at this 
age. 

Early marriage of a majority of girls was found in all castes, e.g. 60.97 per 
cent of scheduled castes, 59.14 per cent of OBCs and 57.17 per cent of 
girls of general castes were married at the age of upto 18 years iiK^uding 
19.03 per cent, 15.41 per cent and 13.52 per cent respectively, married at 
the age of less than 15 years. 


In comparison to girls, 29.52 per cent of scheduled caste boys, 23.84 per 
cent of OBCs and 20.65 per cent of general castes were married at upto 
18 years age. Among them a small percentage of boys were married at 
less than 15 years age, i.e. 4.22 per cent of the SC, 3.97 per cent of the 
OBC and 2.47 per cent of general castes. 

A larger percentage of boys belonging to tiie general castes (24.19 per 
cent) were married at the age of 21 years or above as against 15.97 per 
cent of the SC and 15.56 per cent of the OBC. Thus, we find a trend of 
early marriage of a larger proportion of girls in all the caste groups and a 
very small proportion of girls were married at the age of 21 or above 
whereas about one-fourth of the boys among general castes and about 16 
per cent of those belonging to the SC and OBC were married at the age of 
21 years or above (Table-9). 

10. Occurrence of Diseases 

(i) Health conditions have a significant relationship with environmant and 
conditions of living. With this in view it was explored as to what kind of 
diseases the members of the selected families had suffered from during 
the last two years. In ail, 28.21 per cent of the people In the families had 
suffered from one or the other type of diseases. A slightly higher 
proportion of the females 29.63 per cent were affected from the diseases 
than males (27.04 per cent). 
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(ii) The caste-wise and sex-wise distribution of persons affected by diseases 
shows that (a) not much difference was found in the percentage of 
persons of different castes affected by diseases during the last two years. 
The proportion of those suffered was almost equal among those belonging 
to the general castes and the scheduled castes, i.e. about 29 per cent 
while among those from the Other Backward Castes the percentage of 
affected persons was lower by only about 2 per cent, i.e. 27 per cent; and 
(b) the percentage of females from among the general and scheduled 
castes who suffered from diseases was slightly higher, i.e. by about 3 per 
cent than the affected males while no difference was found among males 
and females of the OBCs. 

(iii) Ailment-wise a large proportion (42.20 per cent) had suffered mostly from 
season related diseases, such as cold, cough, fever, upset stomach, 
dysentery, etc. or some injury. Among them 43.56 per cent were males 
and 40.70 per cent females. Malaria affected 26.77 per cent of people, 
equally were males and females while 13.07 per cent of people were 
reported to have suffered from cholera. Among them the proportion of 
females was slightly higher (14.29 per cent) than males (1 1 .98 per cent). 
About 7 per cent had suffered from pneumonia and the proportion of 
males and females were nearly equal. About 5 per cent reported Asthma, 
which had affected about 6 per cent of males and 4 per cent of females. 
Tuberculosis had affected 3.31 per cent of persons which had affected 
4.82 per cent of females and 1 .95 per cent of males. Thus, we find that no 
particular disease had affected mainly the males or females. 


(iv) Caste-Wise and sex-wise distribution of persons affected by various 
diseases shows that 33.83 per cent of females belonging to OBC had 
suffered from Malaria as against 27.92 per cent of males and 4.51 per 
cent of females suffered from Tuberculosis as against 1.30 per cerrt of 
males. Among the scheduled castes 7.44 per cent and 16.77 per cent of 
females suffered from Tuberculosis and cholera respectively as against 
1.80 per cent and 11.98 per cent of men. A larger proportion of males 
from among the scheduled castes (45.51 per cent) and OBC (45.45 per 
cent) were affected by season related diseases than females in the two 
caste groups, i.e. 37.42 per cent and 40.60 per cent respectively (Table-IO). 

Economic Conditions 

Size of Land Holdings : About three-fourths of the selected families (74.73 
per cent) had small size of land holdings measuring upto 1 hectare (ha.); 18J28 
per cent had between 1 and 2 ha.; and only 6.99 per cent had above 2ha. 

Caste-wise, Scheduled Castes families were weakest. Among them 90.07 per 
cent had landholdings of upto 1 ha. while only 1 .32 per cent had more than 2 
hectares. In comparison, 77.33 per cent of families belong to OBC and 64.20 per 
cent of General Castes had upto 1 hectare and 2.67 per cent of the OBC arul 
12.84 per cent of General Castes had more than 2 hectares (Table 1 1). 

In view of the above the average size of land holding per SC family W8» 0.52 ha. 
as against 0.75 ha. per OBC and 1 .16 ha. per General Caste family (Table 12). 
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2. Ownership of Agricultural impiements. Catties and Convevanct; 

Due to possessing of comparatively larger size of land holdings a largar 
proportion of families of General Castes had various agricultural implement, 
including Tractor and pump sets (Table 13); cattle, including cows and buffaloes 
(Table 14); and conveyance including Tractor, Scooter/Moped/Motor Cycle and 
By-cycles (Table 15). Next to them were those belonging to the OBC followed by 
the families of Scheduled Castes. 

3. Income : 

(i) The annual gross income per family was Rs.45,718.63 while the average 
annual productive expenditure was Rs.9, 370.30. Thus, the average per 
family annual net income was Rs.36,348.33 and the annual per capita net 
income was Rs.4, 505.19 (Table 16). 

It was also found that the average per family as well as per capita annual 
income was higher in families living at the Tail of the minors. Their 
average productive expenditure was also found highest as compared to 
those residing at the Head or the Middle of minors. As far as higher 
average income is concerned we may attribute it to their possessing 
comparatively large size of land holdings, i.e. average 1.00 hectare as 
against 0.88 hectare of those living at the Head and 0.77 ha. at the Middle 
of minors. With regard to higher average productive expenditure of 
ftimilies living at the Tall of minors it may be due to higher cost of irrigation 
that they were paying for using pump-sets in the event of non-availability 


of canal water. 
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(ii) As stated earlier, the families belonging to the General Castes had 
comparatively larger size of land holdings and also possessed more 
agricultural implements, cattles and conveyance than those belonging to 
the OBC and the SC families. We find their average per family as well as 
per capita gross annual income was significantly higher from those 
belonging to the OBC and the Scheduled Castes (Table 17). 

The average gross annual per family income of the total sample was 
Rs.45,718.63 and the per capita income was Rs.5, 666.59. Caste-wise 
analysis shows that the average per family and per capita gross annual 
income of those belonging to the General Castes was Rs.58,723.19 and 
Rs.6,558.83 respectively. In comparison, the per family and per capita 
income of those belonging to the OBC was Rs.36, 630.41 and Rs.5.1 1 1 .22 
respectively and that of the SC families was Rs.32,613.08 and 
Rs.4.373.51 respectively. Thus, the average annual per family gross 
income of those belonging to the General Castes was higher by 60.31 per 
cent from the income of the OBC families and by 80.06 per cent from the 
income of the SC families. The average per capita gross annual Income 
of those belonging to the general castes was higher by 28.32 per cent and 
49.97 per cent from those belonging to the OBC and the SC respectively. 
We find the difference between per family average income of those of the 
General Castes and the OBC and SC was significantly larger than the 
difference in the per capita income. It may be attributed to the larger 
family size among the General Castes as compared to the SC and OBC 


families. 
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(iii) A further analysis of the source-wise annual gross income per family 

shows as under: 

(a) all the selected families had agricultural income. It was, however, 
40.26 per cent of their total income. Thus, the families were 
depending on other sources to meet cost of their living. Out of 558 
families interviewed, 416 (74.55 per cent) were depending on 
income from wage labour, which generated higher average Income 
than from agriculture. Other sources generated a significantly 
higher income in 105 (18.82 per cent) families while 17.56 per cent 
of the families were earning from sale of water for irrigation through 
their tubewells/ pump-sets; 1 1 .65 per cent of the families were also 
selling milk. 

(b) the analysis of caste-wise and source-wise income shows tiiat out 
of the total annual income the families belonging to the General 
Castes had significantly higher average income from agriculture 
(43.54 per cent) as compared to those of the OBC (38.52 per cent) 
and the SC (32.13 per cent). A larger proportion of SC families 
(87.42 per cent) were earning substantially from wage labour as 
against 78.67 per cent of the OBC and 64.59 per cent of the 
General Caste families; 21.79 per cent of the General Castes, 
18.00 per cent of the OBC and 8.61 per cent of the SC families 
were also earning by selling water for irrigation through their 
tubewells/pump-sets; other sources generated income among 
27.24 per cent of the General Castes, 15.33 per cent of the OBC 
and 7.95 per cent of the SC families while 14.40 per cent of the 




General Castes, 9.33 per cent of the OBC and 9.27 per cent of the 
SC families were alao earning through sale of milk. 

(c) The proportion of agricultural income in the total annual femlly 
income was comparatively higher (42.1 1 per cent) in househokte 
living at Tail of the minors followed by those at the Head (39.99 per 
cent) and the Middle (38.55 per cent). 

(iv) The analysis of the family size-wise source-wise annual gross family 
income shows as under: 

(a) As stated earlier all the selected families had income from 
agriculture but their income from it was only 40.26 per cent of their 
total income. We find the size of family had a negative relationship 
with agricultural income, i.e. smaller the size of the family higher the 
proportion of agricultural income. Out of the total gross annual 
income families with upto 3 members had 47.05 per cent of Income 
from agriculture; with 4-6 members 44.93 per cent, 7-9 members 
41 .28 per cent, 10-15 members 38.95 per cent and 16 members or 
more had 29.30 per cent of income from agriculture. 

(b) Next to agriculture, income from wage labour was significant as 
three-fourths of the families had substantial average income from 
this source. In fact, average income from wage labour was 
substantially higher as against agricultural income. About 19 per 
cent of the families had other sources of income which also 
contribute a higher average income than agriculture. About 18 per 
cent of the families were also earning through sale of water for 
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irrigation as they had tubewells/pump-sets and about 12 per cent 
were selling surplus milk. 

(c) A trend was noticed that smaller families had a larger prqsortkm of 
income from wage labour and sale of water than the medium or 
large size families. The proportion of average income from wager 
labour to total income range between 50.77 per cent in case of 
families with upto 3 members to 43.42 per cent in case of those 
with 16 or more members. The proportion of income from sale or 
water for irrigation range from 20.34 per cent in case of families 
with upto 3 members to 6.44 per cent in case of those having 16 or 
more members. The proportion of income from other sources In 
the total income is substantially high, i.e. 87.47 per cent in families 
with 3 members and also earning from this source; in families with 
4-6 members 94.99 per cent; in families with 7-9 members 79.50; in 
families with 10-15 members 68.84 per cent. A total of 29 families 
had 16 or more members. Out of them 1 1 also had other source of 
income and their average proportion of income from this source 
was 1 12.02 of the average income of 29 families from this source. 

4. Consumption Expenditure 

(i) The average annual consumption expenditure of the total sample comes 
to Rs.28, 200.77 (Table 20). Among them the average expenditure of 
families belonging to the General Castes was highest, i.e. Rs.33,278.% 
followed by the average expenditure of Rs.24, 205.24 among the OBC 
families and Rs.23, 527.91 among the SC families. There were six major 
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items of expenditure which account for 92.6 per cent of total expenditure 
include food (56.59 per cent), doth ee (10.13 per cent), religious feethmte 
(7.50 per cent) health (6.62 per cent), education (5.08 per cent) and house 
repair (4.68 per cent). The rest, i.e. 7.4 per cent is spent on 
miscellaneous items such as marriage in family or relations, purchase of 
home appliances, electricity/ kerosene, travel and others. 

(il) Total expenditure on the six maior items was higher among B» OBC 
(95.88 per cent) and the SC families (95.84 per cent) as conH>«t«l to 
those of the General Castes (89.56 per cent). 

(iii) Caste-wise expenditure on major items shows that: 

(a) The proportion of average expenditure on food and ddlhes In 
General Castes families was lower (56.78 per cent and 9.74 per 
cent respectively) as against the SC (61 .29 per cent and 10.52 per 
cent respectively) and the OBC (60.22 per cent and 10.67 per cent 
respectively) families. 

(b) A larger proportion of SC families (85.43 per cent) were spending 
on house repairs as against the OBC (81.33 per cent) and the 
General Castes families (78.99 pr cent). The proportion of total 
expenditure was, however, higher in OBC families (6.17 per cenQ 
as against the SC (5.02 per cent) and the General Castes (3.92 per 

cent) families; 

(c) A larger percentage of General Castes families (83.66 per cent) 
were spending on education of children as against 70.00 per cent 
of the OBC and 67.55 per cent of the SC families. The proportion 
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of average expenditure was 5.08 per cent in General Caste femiiies 
as against 4.90 per cent in the SC and 4.45 per cent in the OBC 
Emilies. Thus, as far as proportion of expenditure on education to 
total expenditure is concerned the SC families are ahead of the 
OBC Emilies and also not far behind the General Castes families. 

(d) The proportion of expenditure on health was higher in the SC 
families (7.07 per cent) and lowest in the General Castes (6.33 per 
cent) while in the OBC families it was in between the two, i.e. 6.87 
per cent. This indicate comparatively poor health conditions of the 
SC population, may be due to poor living and environment 
conditions as compared to population of other castes. 

(e) It is interesting to find that people spend considerably higher 
amount on religious functions and festivals. The importance of 
such occasions is evident from the fact that more families of all 
castes groups (98.03 per cent) spend on these occasions than on 
education (75.63 per cent) or health (95.70 per cent). Similarly, ttw 
proportion of expenditure on these is also significantly higher (7.50 
per cent) than what is spent on education (5.08 per cent) or heaHh 
(6.62 per cent). 

Caste-wise, we find that families of the general castes spend 7.71 
per cent of their total expenditure on religious functions and 
festivals as against 5.08 per cent on education and 6.33 per cent 
on health. The OBC spend 7.50 per cent on these occasions as 
against 4.45 per cent on education and 6.87 per cent on health 
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while the families belonging to the SC spend 7.04 per cent of their 
total expenditure on such occasions as against 4.90 per cent on 
education and 7.07 per cent on health. 

5. Savings 

In the total sample of the families 83.15 per cent reported some amount of 

savings resulting from surplus income over expenditure. The details are as 

under: 

(i) A larger proportion of the families belonging to the General Castes (88.33 
per cent) followed by those of the OBC (81 .33 per cent) and tiie SC (76.16 
per cent) reported savings (Table 21). 

(ii) The average per family of the General Castes had comparatively saved a 
considerably higher amount, i.e. Rs.14,410.17 as against tiie OBC 
(Rs.6,551 .83) and the SC (Rs.5, 329.75) family. 

(iii) There was no fixed term for savings. A large majority of the families 
saved as and when they had surplus amount of money. 

(iv) About half of the families (51 .73 per cent) were depositing their savings In 
the Bank, 3.66 per cent were depositing in the Post Office while 44.61 per 
cent were keeping their surplus amount themselves in their homes and 
were, therefore, deprived of interest from Bank or Post Office. It may be 
because they probably had small savings, which they wanted to keep 
themselves for any need. 

Caste-wise we find that more families of the General Castes (65.64 per 
cent) were keeping their savings in the Bank/Post Office as compared to 
those of the SC (46.09 per cent) and the OBC (45.08 per cent) families. 
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(v) The distribution of Annual Income wise families who repotted savings 

(Table 22) shows as under: 

(a) The average savings were linked to the average annual income of 
families. The average savings range between Rs.l ,228.73 in 
families with an average annual income of upto Rs.15,CXX).CX} to 
Rs.41 ,048.38 in families having income of Rs.1 ,00,001 and above. 

(b) The number of families who reported savings were also positivety 
related to the annual income, i.e. families with lower income have 
comparatively lower proportion of those reporting savings as 
against those with higher income. 

All the families with income of Rs.1 ,00,001 or above were saving 
certain amount followed by 97.50 per cent of tiiose in the Income 
group of Rs.75,001 -1,00,000; 98.78 per cent of those having 
income between Rs.50,001 -75,000; 89.00 per cent of those in 
income group of Rs.35,001 -50,000; 85.27 per cent of those earning 
between Rs.25,001 -35,000; 62.39 per cent of those within income 
of Rs.1 5,001 -25,000; and 62.50 per cent of those having income of 
upto Rs.1 5,000. 

(c) A significantly larger proportion of families with low annual income 
were keeping their savings in their houses. Thus, proportion of 
families depositing their savings in the Bank or Post Offices was 
found positively related to their income. 

Of those who reported savings, only 13.33 per cent families in 
income group of upto Rs.15,(X)0 were depositing in Bank/Post 
Office while 23.29 per cent, 34.55 per cent, 64.04 per cent, 82.72 
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per cent, 89.74 per cent and 92.86 per cent of those reporting 
savings and depositing in Bank/ Post Office belong to the Income 
group of Rs. 15,001 -25,000; 25,001-35,000; 35,001-60,000; 50,001- 
75,000; 75,001-1,00,000 and Rs.1, 00,001 or more respectively. 
They were, therefore, earning interest on their deposits. 

6. Families Living Below Poverty Line 

The proportion of families living below the poverty line was quite low (9.68 per 
cent) in total sample. It may be due to the fact that the sample consisted of 
farmers only who had some source of income. The percentage of BPL families 
was comparatively higher in villages located at the Head of minors (12.27 per 
cent) as against those at the Middle (9.55 per cent) and the Tail end (6.25 per 
cent). 

Caste-wise distribution shows that the proportion of BPL families among the SC 
and OBC was nearly equal, i.e. 13.25 per cent and 13.33 per cent respectively. 
The General Castes had only 5.45 per cent of families living below poverty line. 
The proportion of the Below Poverty Line OBC Emilies residing in viBages at the 
Head and the BPL SC families in villages at the Middle of minors was 
considerably high, i.e. 21 .67 per cent and 20.59 per cent respectively (Table 23). 

7. Indebtedness 

A total of 58 families (10.39 per cent) reported indebtedness. The average per 
family loan comes to Rs.2,743.10. A larger proportion of families secured loans 
for consumption purpose (37.93 per cent) and the medical treatment of ailments 
(34.48 per cent) followed by the families who obtained loan for education of their 




children (12.07 per cent), agriculture (8.62 per cent) and business (6.90 per cent) 

(Table 24). 

(i) Caste-wise, more families from among the Scheduled Castes (17.88 per 
cent) had secured loans than those belonging to the OBC (8.67 per cent) 
and the General Castes (7.00 per cent). 

(ii) The average amount of loan per family was higher among the General 
Castes indebted families, i.e. Rs.3, 627.78 followed by the C^Cs 
(Rs.2, 469.23) and the SC (Rs.2,285.19). This suggests the loan amount 
had some relationship to their capacity to refund. 

(iii) Half of the indebted families of General Castes had obtained loan for 
consumption purpose and 38.88 per cent for medical treatment as against 
38.47 per cent and 23.08 per cent of the OBC families for the two 
purposes respectiveiy. Among the indebted SC families 37.04 per cent 
had secured loan for medical treatment and 29.63 per cent for 
consumption purpose. 

(iv) The average amount of loan per indebted General Caste families wk» 
considerably lower for consumption pur|3ose but higher for medical 
treatment as against others. The average amount of loan for consumption 
purpose was significantly higher in case of SC families while for medical 
treatment it was lower than General Castes but higher than the average 
amount secured by the OBC families. The average loan secured by the 
OBC families for education of children was significantly higher than those 
of the General Castes and the SC families. None of the General Caste 
families had obtained loan for agriculture while 14.81 per cent of file 
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indebted SC families had secured loan for this purpose as against 7.69 

cent of the OBC famifiTO. 

(v) The major source for obtaining loan is ‘Relatives’ from whom 55.17 per 
cent of tho indebted families borrowed money while 29.31 per cent 
borrowed from the moneylenders. Among the banks from where they 
secured loans 8.63 per cent obtained from the Cooperative Bank, 5.1 7 per 
cent from the Gramin Bank and only 1 .72 per cent from the Nationalized 
Bank. Thus, if people have to borrow from a bank, nationalized iMink 
their lowest priority, may be because of cumbersome procedure adopted 
by them as compared to the Cooperative/ Gramin Bank. 

It is significant to note that for the purpose of consumption, medicai 
treatment and education of children people had borrowed money either 
from their relatives or from the moneylenders may be because the banks 
were not providing loans for these purposes. For production purposes, I.e, 
agriculture or business loans were obtained either from the Cooperative 
Bank, Gramin Bank or the Nationalized Bank (Table 25). 

8. Migration 

(i) Out of 4502 members in the selected families 669 (14.86 per csenQ were 
categorized as migrated. Among them 460 (68.76 per cent) had migrated 
to other villages of the same district, 149 (22.27 per cent) had migrated to 
other states and 60 (8.97 per cent) to other district of the same state 
(Table 26). People migrated to other villages were in fact working in other 
villages. They were not settled there. Most of them return to their home 
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either in the evening or when they have no employment. Thus, in ths 
strict sense 209 (4.64 per cent) workers had migrated from their villages. 

(il) The average number of days of employment per month as well as the 
average wage rate per day was highest in case of those who had migrated 
to other state followed by those who had migrated to other district and 
other villages. As compared to an average employment of 21 .01 days a 
month and Rs.82.09 per day earnings of those who had migrated to other 
states, those who had migrated to other districts were getting an average 
employment for 18.28 days a month and wages @ Rs.60.77 per day. 
Those who went to other villages were getting employment for an aven^ 
of 15.38 days a month and earning an average wage of Rs.49.38 per day. 

(iii) The relationship between size of family’s landholding and migration (Table 
27) to other district and state shows as under: 

(a) A total of 209 (4.64 per cent) members of the selected families had 
migrated to other state (71 .29 per cent) or other district (28.71 per 
cent) of Uttar Pradesh. The proportion of migrants was highest 
from the villages located at the Tail of minors (41.63 per cent) as 
against 30.14 per cent from the villages at the Head and 28.23 per 
cent at the Middle of the minors. 

(b) Migration to other states was significantly higher (71 .29 per cenQ 
than to other districts (28.71 per cent) of the state. 

(c) The families of nearly three-fourths of the migrants (73.68 per cent) 
had a landholding size of upto 1 hectare, and that of 22.01 per cent 
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had between one and two hectare of land. Thus, most of th« 
migrants belong to the economically poor families. 

9. Beneficiaries of Government Programmes 

The respondents were asked whether they availed benefits of any of the 
government programmes for improving economic conditions of people. Those 
programmes included IRDP, JRY, TRYSEM and DWCRA. The findings are as 
under: 

(i) A total of 48 families (8.60 per cent) had availed the benefits of one or ttie 
other programmes. Out of them 32 (66.67 per cent) had benefited from 
the JRY and 16 (33.33 per cent) from the IRDP. Thus, none of the 
selected families had availed the benefits of TRYSEM and DWCRA. 

(ii) Among the beneficiary families a higher percentage (14.04 per cent) was 
found in the sample from the villages at the Middle of minors followed by 
8.13 per cent of the sample belonging to the Tail and 4.55 per cent to the 
Head of minors. 

(iii) In the sample of families belonging to the OBC 9.33 per cent had availed 
the benefits of these programmes as against 8.95 per cent of the General 
and 7.28 per cent of the Scheduled Caste families. 

til. Status of Agriculture and Irrigation 
1. Land Utilization 

i) The selected 558 families had a total of 496.43 Hectare of land (Average 
per family, 0.89 Ha.) out of which 454.71 Hectare (91.60%) (Average per 


family 0.81 Ha.) was under cultivation. The proportion of cultivated land 
was higher (95.08%) in the village at the middle of selected minors, as 
against those at the Head (91 .35%) and the Tail (88.88%) of Minors. The 
remaining 8.40% of land remained uncultivated due to various reasons 
given in Table 29. 

(ii) The caste-wise break-up of land owning profile has been given in Table 
30. The total picture of the 558 selected farhilies show that (a) the 
proportion of land under cultivation to total land owned was slightly higher 
(92.82%) in case of the Scheduled Castes families than that of the 
General Castes (92.15%) and the OBC (89.27%) families; and. (b) the 
Scheduled Castes families had lowest average per family land under 
cultivation (0.51 Ha.) as against the OBC (0.68 Ha.) and the General 
Castes (1 .07 Ha.) families. 

Irrigation 

(i) Out of a total of 454.71 Hectare land under cultivation 452.60 Hectare 
(99.54%) was irrigated through different sources, i.e., private tubewell 
(41.64%), Canal (31.30%), private pumpsets (26.62%) and river etc. 
(0.44%). Thus, canal irrigated less than one-third of the irrigated land 
(Table 31). 

(ii) The Canal was irrigating 42.88% of the irrigated land in villages located at 
the Head and 41 .21 % in villages at the middle of minors while only 7.43% 
of the irrigated land was served by Canal in the villages located at the Tail 


of minors. 


(iii) As stated earlier 8 of the 28 selected villages were not served by canal. 
Thus of the 558 selected families 160 had no access to canal water. The 
remaining 398 families were asked to give reasons for not receiving 
adequate/timeiy supply of canal water. Their multiple responses are 
presented in Table 32. 

A majority of the respondents (61 .81%) complained that the water was not 
released according to the Roaster and 52.26% mentioned untimely 
release of water. Other important reasons included; Silting/full of weeds 
(46.98%) damaged canal (46.48%), indisciplinod farmers (45.98%), 
inadequate release of water (44.72%), land out of Command arw 
(36.68%) and ignorant farmers about correct crop water management 
practices (30.15%). 

Irrigation Requirement and Application 

In the selected villages wheat and paddy were the two major crops which were 
sown by 553 and 519 farmers respectively. We have analysed the requirements 
of water for the two crops and the water received by farmers from canal (Table 
33). 

(i) For wheat crop the 553 farmers needed a total of 1721 watering out of 
which they received 464 (26.95%) from canal. Among than 215 (46.34%) 
watering were received in time and the remaining 249 (53.66%) were 
received late. The farmers managed 1213 watering (70.48%) from private 
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(ii) The percentage of watering received from canal was highest, i.e., 37.76% 
in the villages located at the Head followed by those at the Middle of the 
minors, i.e., 34.81%. The farmers in the villages at ttie Tail of minors 
received a nominal proportion of watering from canal, i.e., only 2.50%. 

(iii) For paddy 51 9 farmers required a total of 2399 watering out of which they 
received 631 (26.30%) from canal. Among them 286 (45.32%) were 
received on time and the remaining 345 (54.68%) were received laite. The 
farmers managed 1652 watering (68.86%) from private Tubewelis/ 
pumpsets. 

(iv) The percentage of watering received from canal was highest, i.e., 37.47% 
in the villages located at the Head followed by those at the middle of the 
minors, i.e., 32.84%. Only 3.09% of the total required watering were 
received from canal by the farmers in villages at the Tail of minors. 

4. Problems in irrigation 

About three-fourths of the families (74.73%) had landholdii^l size of upto 1 

hectare, 18.28% had between 1 and 2 hectare and 6.99% had above 2 hectare. 

The problems that they were facing in irrigating their crops are presented in 

Table 34. 

1) Among the major problems in irrigation from canal water were: (a) 
Inadequate/untimely supply of water/no roaster system (48.21%); (b) lack 
of water courses/uncleaned/damaged (35.66%); and (c) no canal/ 
incomplete canal/water does not reach in canal (29.03%). 
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ii) In the absence of adequate/timely supply of canal water irrigation through 
Oovornment tubewoll could hovo boon helpful but there were no 
Government Tubewells (27.78%). 

ill) The cost of irrigation through private Tubewells/pumpsets was very high 
(25.63%). 

iv) A larger proportion of the marginal farmers with upto 1 hectare laid 
complained of non-existence of or in complete canal/water does not reach 
in canal (33.09) than those having 1 to 2 hectare (17.65%) or above 2 
hectare 15.38%. Their proportion was higher in Tail villages. Similarly, 
more of them complained of non-existence of Government Tubewells 
(31.18%) as against those having 1-2 hectare (19.61%) or above 2 
hectare (12.82%). Their proportion was higher in Head foilowed by Tail 
villages. This suggest that non-availabiitty of water from the cheaper 
sources was felt more by the marginal farmers than the small or large 
farmers. 

v) A significantiy large proportion of the large farmers (79.49%) having more 
than 2 hectare complained of inadequateAJntimely supply of water/no 
roaster system. Their proportion was higher in Head, Middle and Tail 
Villages as against the proportion of those having iandhoiding between 1- 
2 hectare (47.06%) and utpo 1 hectare (45.56%) is to some extent 
unusual as they can afford to irrigate through handpump/private Tubeweil 
than the marginal or small farmers. It may be because they have to incur 
a significantly higher expenditure to achieve maximum production while 
the marginal and small farmers who are economically incapable to invest 
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high expenditure on irrigation can reconcile to whatever quantity of water 
is available, irrespective of the quantity of production. 

5. Cropping Pattern - Productivity 

The productivity per hectare of different crops was obtained for three periods of 
time, i.e., present, 3 years before and 5 years before (Table 36) so that some 
idea can be had if there was any improvement in the yield. The major crops of 
the area were wheat and paddy which were sown by 553 and 519 farmers 
respectively. The other crops were taken by an insignificant number of farmers. 
We find that; 

(i) The per hectare yield of wheat at present was 23.CX) Quintal as against 
21 .27 Quintal 3 as well as 5 years before. Thus the yield had increased 
by about 2 quintal per hectare in the last 3 years. 

The per hectare yield of paddy at present was 24.58 quintal as against 
23.01 quintal 3 years before and 20.98 quintal 5 years before. Thus, the 
per hectare yield of paddy has Increased by about 1 .5 quintal in the last 3 
years and by about 3.5 quintal in the last 5 years. 

(ii) It was found that the per hectare yield of wheat and paddy has been 
higher in the villages located at the Tail of minors as compared to those at 
the Head or Middle. This seems a bit surprising considering the feet that 
most of the farmers in these villages were not getting adequate as well as 
timely supply of canal water for irrigation. This serious drawback of the 
area has, however, yielded positive results. Since most of farmers of toe 
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Tail villages depend on private sources of irrigation they arrange for 
irrigation timely which show a positive impact on the yield of their crops. 

6. Crop Budget Analysis 

The respondents had mentioned 12 crops (Table 36) but only wheat and Paddy 
were the main in the area. The rest of the crops were mentioned by an 
insignificant number of farmers. Out of a total of 558 respondents 553 mentioned 
wheat and 519 mentioned Paddy. Thus, an analysis of the two crops is 
presented as under: 

(i) The per hectare production of wheat and Paddy was 23.00 and 24.58 
quintal respectively. 

(ii) The average total cost per hectare for wheat was reported as R8.5963.63 
and that of Paddy Rs.661 1 .98. 

(iii) In percentage terms the cost of seed for wheat was 19.98%, Irrigation 
17.27%, labour 21.76%, fertilizer and pesticides 28.93% and tractor 

12.06%. 

The cost of seed for paddy accounted 18.28%, irrigation 19.72%, labour 
24.49%, fertilizer and pesticides 26.1 2% and T ractor 1 1 .39%. 

(iv) The per Quintal cost of production of wheat was reported at Rs.259.26 
and that of Paddy 268.97. 

(v) The distribution of cost of per Quintal production of wheat was as under*. 

Seeds Rs.51.81, Irrigation Rs.44.78, Labour Rs.56.41, Fertilizer and 
Pesticides Rs.75.00 and Tractor Rs.31 .26. 
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The cost of seed for per Quintal paddy was Rs.49.16, Irrigation Ra.53.05, 
Labour Rs.65.87, fertilizer and pesticides Rs.70.27 and Tractor Rs.30.62. 

(vi) It may be significant to point out that the average cost of irrigation varies 
significantly depending on the source of water. The canal was reported as 
the sole source of irrigation for wheat crop by 22.60 per cent and that of 
Paddy by 23.31 per cent of farmers, which had lowest cost of Irrigation 
i.e., Rs.300 and Rs.319.16 respectively. About two-third of the farmers 
(67.09%) reported the sole source of irrigation for their wheat crop was 
private Tubewell/Pumpset and that of 64.93% of farmers in case of Paddy 
crop. This source was very costly, i.e., Rs.1 348.06 for wheat and 
Rs.1 763.06 per hectare. 

7. Annual Productive Expenditure 

The productive expenditure of families included cost of irrigation through canal 
tubewell and Pumpset, fertilizer and Pesticide, Seed, Tractor and other 
implements, hiring transport, implements and hired labour and repair and 
maintenance of implements (Table 37). 

(i) in the total sample almost all the respondents reported an average annual 
expenditure of Rs.2629.22 on fertilizers and Rs.1 951 .26 on seeds; 
75.81% of the sample reported an average annual expenditure erf 
Rs.1 275 .67 on tractor and other implements; 63.80% spent an average of 
Rs.2469.40 on hired labour while 33.15% of the farmers spent an average 
of Rs.584.57 on repair and maintenance. 
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As regard irrigation related expenses 51.43% of the respondents spent an 
average of Rs. 1769. 71 on irrigation through hired TubeweM, 33.^% spent 
an average of Rs.500.73 on canal irrigation while 24.01% spent on 
average of Rs. 1932.1 9 on diesel for their pumpsets. 

(ii) The caste-wise analysis of annual productive expenditure shows titat the 
per family total expenditure of the respondents belonging to the General 
Castes was highest, i.e., Rs.1 2,942.65 followed by those belonging to tfie 
OBC, i.e., Rs.7.250.53 and the Scheduled Castes, i.e., Rs.5395.95. The 
average expenditure of the Scheduled Castes families vi«s 41 .69% and 
that of the OBC’s 56.02% of the average expenditure of the General 
Castes families. The item-wise expenditure also shows a similar trend. 

(iii) A significantly higher average per General Caste family annual 
expenditure shows their better economic condition and capacity to spend 
higher amount for better agricultural production while a considerable lower 
average expenditure by the Scheduled Castes families explain their poor 
economic condition and low capacity to spend on even necessary items 
which obviously result in poor agriculture produce. 

8. Marketing 

In Table 38 we have presented data related to marketing of different crops. It 
include crop-wise quantity produced and sold, the average sale price and the 
problems the farmers faced in marketing of their produce. 

(i) As stated earlier wheat and Paddy were the main crops of the area which 
were sown by 553 and 519 farmers respectively. We find that of the total 


production 50.24% of wheat and 49.18% of paddy was sold by 52.98 per 
cent and 53.95 per cent of the farmers respectively. The average sale 
price of wheat was Rs.51 7.29 and that of Paddy Rs.450.64 per quintal. 

(ii) Thus, we find that nearly half of the formers had sold ttieir produce of 
wheat and Paddy. The remaining formers did not sell their produce as 
they stored it for their family’s consumption. This suggests that they h^ 
no extra quantity to market it. 

(iii) Problems in Marketing : Among the problems cited by the farmers in 
marketing of their produce was low market price followed by problem in 
transportation of their produce to better markets at distant places and the 
problem of storage. Some had to sell their produce to the moneylender at 
considerably lower price to repay the loan. 

Of the farmers who sold their produce 88.40% and 90.00% complained 
about the low price that they received for their wheat and paddy 
respectively. Half of the formers mentioned tiie problem of transport. 
While about 27 per cent mentioned lack of storage facility due to which 
they had to sell their produce at cheaper rate, to avoid damage. About 3 
per cent had to sell their produce to the moneylender at cheaper rate to 
repay the loan that they had secured from them. 

Problems In Increasing Agricultural Productivity 

(I) The respondents mentioned mainly three types of problems that ttiey were 
facing in increasing agricultural productivity (Table 39). They included: 
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(a) due to their poor economic conditions their inability to use improved 
implementa/good quality aeeda and fertiliaearsflimaly and adequate 
irrigation through private Tubeweli/pumpset (73.48%); 

(b) lack of adequate knowledge about preparation of farms/effectivo 
use of HYV seeds/fertilizers & pesticides and water management 
(72.76%); and, 

(c) problems in the availability of quality seeds/fertilizers and water for 
timely and adequate irrigation (60.04%). 

(iii) The data in respect of problems was also analysed in relation to the size 

of landholdings. The analysis shows that; 

(a) Among the farmers expressing their inability to afford improved 
implements/good quality inputs/timely irrigation through private 
sources due to their poor economic conditions the proportion of 
marginal farmers having upto 1 hectare land was higher (79.14%) 
as against those with 1 to 2 hectare (57.84%) and more than 2 
hectare (53.85%). 

(b) Among those who expressed lack of knowledge about preparation 
of farm/use of inputs and water management the proportion of 
small farmers having between 1 and 2 hectare was highest, I.e., 
84.31% followed by the large farmers with more than 2 hectare 
(79.49%) and the marginal farmers (69.30%). 

(c) The problems in the availability of quality inputs and timely water for 
adequate irrigation were expressed by a larger proportion of the 
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small farmers with 1 to 2 hectare (74.51%) and the large farmers 
(74.36%) than the marginal farmers having upto 1 hectare 
landholding (59.95%). 

(iv) We also find that 94.38% of the farmers in the Tail villages expressed their 
inability to use improved quality implements and inputs due to their poor 
economic conditions as against 75.84% of those in the Middle and 56.36% 
in the Head of the Minors. Similarly, a higher proportion of those In Tail 
villages (81 .25%) expressed lack of awareness about the use of inputs as 
against 75.91% in the Head and 61 .24% the Middle Villages. Problems In 
the availability of quality inputs were felt by a significantly larger proportion 
of respondents in Head Villages (75.91%) than by those in Tail (59.38%) 
and Middle (52.25%) villages. The trend suggest a larger proportion of 
farmers in the Head villages, probably had the capacity to invest more or 
good quality inputs than those in the Middle or Tail wages. 

10. Agriculture Related Information Required 

In the end, the respondents were asked about the kind of agriculture related 
information they would like to receive. Their responses related to (a) Irrigation 
availability, (b) Agricultural Extension (c) Crop prices (d) Weather conditions (e) 
Successful experiments in other places (f) flood warning. The farmers were 
asked to express their need for information about these in order of priority. 

The data pertaining to their first priority shows as under; 

(i) Among the respondent almost an equal proportion of them required 
information about agricultural extension (43.55%) and availability of canal 
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water for irrigation (43.01%). Information about crop prices w®r® 
mentioned by 9.60% of the sample while that for other, such as weather 
conditions, experiments in agriculture at other places and flood only an 
insignificant porcsntag© of thorn montionod. Thus, the most important 
information that they desired to have was confined to agricultural 
extension, availability of canal water and crop prices. 

(ii) The analysis on the basis of size of landholdings show tttat a significanfly 
larger proportion of large (53.85%) and small farmers (48.04%) rec|uirod 
information about agricultural extension as against the marginal farmers 
(41.49%) who were more interested in information about canal water 
availability (45.56%) as compared to large (35.90%) and small (35.29%) 


farmers. 
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Table 3 : 
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Kutcha & Pucca 
Chappar/Tin 




Soak Pit 


Inside House 


CXitside House 


Community Toilet 


No Toilet 


Inside House 


Outside House 


Distance : Less than Vi km. 

More than Vi Km. 


Chulha 


Yes 


No 


Coal 


Wood 


Both 


O.RC. 


HSia 


Puc 

ca 

103 

61 

21 

21 

15ff! 

cha 

318 

120 

1 

02 

96 


36 

36 

115 

114 


Yes 


No 

Gober K 


Yes 
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136 

140 

15 

10 


15 

11 
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543 

246 

148 

149 
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Table 5 


Size of Family/Type of 
House &Facilities 


(TOTAL) 


Upto 3 
(37) 


FAMILY SIZE 
4-6 j 7-9 
190) (168 


10-15 le&Above 
134) 
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Total 

Upto 3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-15 

16 & 
Above 




TvDe of CIsuiha 



Coal 

2 
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Wood 
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Both 
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Table 9 : Caste-wise and Sex- 

TOTAL 
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Am of MarriaoftCaste 


Total 


Lessthan-15 Total 
Mala 

Femal# 


15-18 Total 

Male 
Female 



25 Above Total 

14 
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Male 

11 
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Table 10 : Caate and Sex-wise Distribu tion of Peraont affected b¥ 

Diseases in Last Two Years 


Si. 

No. 


Disease 


1 


Malaria 


Total 

Male 

Female 


2. 


Cholera 


Total 

Male 

Female 


3 . 


T.B. 


Total 

Male 

Female 


Asthama Total 
Male 
Female 


5. 


Polio 


Total 

Male 

Female 


6. 


Cancer 


Total 

Male 

Female 


Pneomonia Total 
Male 
Female 


Jaundice Total 
Male 
Female 


Floride Excess Total 
Male 
Female 


10 . 


Other 


Total 

Male 

Female 


11 . 


Total Affected from Diseases 

Total 

Male 

Female 


12 . 


Not affected from D'seases 
Total 
Male 
Female 



Total family members 
Total 
Male 
Female 


(TOTAL) 


Total 


340 

179 

161 


106 

80 

86 


42 

13 

63 

39 

13 

6 

X 

2 

1 

X 

88 

51 

37 


19 

8 

11 

1 


Oerierai 


S.C, 


O.B.C- 


' 

I 


171 

96 

75 


83 

38 

45 


19 

8 

VL 

40 

26 

li 

9 

5 

_ 4 _ 

1 


81 

40 

41 


48 

20 

26 


15 

3 

11 

14 

9 

5 

2 

2 


43 

45 


37 

22 

15 

T 

2 

9 

4 

_5_ 

2 

1 

1 


1 


48 

25 

11 

4 

7 

1 


24 

16 

_ 8 _ 

6 

3 

3 


16 

10 

2 

1 

1 


1 

536 

291 

245 


1 

278 

145 

133 


134 

76 

58 


124 

70 

54 


1270 

668 

^2 


661 

322 

287 

347 

167 

154 

314 

155 

133 


3232 

1802 

1430 


1640 

804 * 

788 

924 

460 ! 

428 

716 

354 : 

360 


4502 

2470 

2032 


2301 

1271 

1030 


1126 

617 

509 


1075 

582 

483 







































(HEAD) 


Oistast 


Otnanii 


O.B.C. 


Malaria 


Total 

Male 

Female 


2. i 

Cholera 

Tola! 

63 



Male 

26 



Female 

37 


Asthama Tc3tel 

Male 

Female 


7 . 

Pneomonia Total 

Male 

Female 

8 . 

Jaundice Total 

Male 

Female 

9. 

Fioride Excess Total 

Male 

Female 

10. 

Other Total 

Male 

Female 

11. 

Total Affected from Diseases 

Total 

Male 

Femal® 

12. 

Not affected from Diseases 

Total 

Male 

Female 

13. 

Total family members 

Total 

Male 

Female 
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yaiarla 


Total 

Mala 

Female 


Cholera Total 
Male 
Female 



Astiama Total 
Male 
Female 


Polio Total 
Mala 
Female 


Cancer Total 
Male 
Female 


Pneomonia Total 
Male 
Female 


Jaundice Total 
Male 
Female 


Florid© Excess Total 
Male 
Fernal© 


Other Total 
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Total Affected ftom Dfeea»s 
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Male 
Fanale 


Not affected Iron Ks©»es 
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Male 
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Total family meml^ere 
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1 Jaundice Total 1 

1 


1 Male 1 
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Fforide Excess Total 
Male 
Female 
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Total 
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Table 16 : 



10915.52 40233.64 4822.01 

9370.30 36348.33 4505.19 


Table 17 




Caste AYerage per Family 
Gross Income 


General 

257 



58723.19 

32613.08 


36630.41 


45718.63 


AYerage per 
Capita Gross 
Income 

6558.83 

4373.51 


5111.22 


5666.59 


General 

99 


AYerage per 
Family Gws 
Income 

57934.10 

33312.30 


37926.45 





AYemppcr 
Capita GroM 

6134.20 

4587.02 


5267.56 


5548.68 


AYerappir 
Capita GrmM 
Income 
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Table 18: 




e wise b 

Total 


SN Caeto 

from Ay. Ay. 


incom© 

Wage frwi 

L^oir Seiing 

Water 


Ottiir Td»l 


1 

G«wal 

H 

AV 

257 

25569.25 

10 

6588.70 

24 

1829.17 

37 

3798.16 

7 

19857.14 

166 

25833.92 

56 

8339.59 

70 

47987.43 

257 

58723.19 

sc 

N 

AV 

151 

10477.52 

2 

800 

12 

2939.17 

14 

3713.57 

3 

10533.33 

132 

19815.98 

13 

5461.54 

12 

44608.33 

151 

3M13.08 

CBC 

N 

AV 

I'VI 

14109.88 

! 2 
7500.00 

12 

2350.00 

14 

4326.43 

2 

7500.00 

118 

19212.46 

27 

8352.59 

23 

33335.65 

150 

36630.41 


































Mlddlm 


SN Cart® 


General 

H 

AV 


79 

1934.73 


12000.00 


17 n 

19000,00 I 21459.43 I 11220.00 I 59947.06 »im53 


34 

10865.74 


2mm 6375.(K) 


4 34 

57600.00 »7».15 


20257.22 I m2m 


15773.58 1 12000.00 


135 26 27 m 

19653.19 8723.^ 53166.67 W21.44 


Income p .. Income 
SN Casta from from 

Agr. Cattle 


Use of 
Com 
Vehicle 


WBg& 

Labour 


General 


79 

31539.6 

3 


3 9 5 S3 

1723.08 3688.89 24000.00 29889.81 


56 

11213.0 

4 


25 

13067.4 

0 


160 

21539.0 

4 


5 

2820.00 


Othw 

Total 

22 

47254.55 

79 

68334.70 

6 

28416.67 

56 

32964.26 

9 

^66.67 ' 

25 

37577.00 

37 

39654.05 

160 

511«.16 
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Income 

Wage 

fmm 

Labour 

Seling 

mm 





4-6 
2 N 


7-9 
3 N 


68 

11783.46 

69 

17453.5 

1 





1 ^ 
3600.00 

1! 

IS744.C» 

4 

35600..00 

68 

30946.10 



2 4 11 1 

12000.00 1675.00 3409.09 mOOM 


3 

2m.67 









2 

12000.00 



1 1 3 

3800.00 13000..00 44146.67 


4 

13000.00 



7 33 

42485.71 ,50313.64 


7 

mM2M 


m 

40921.44 


Use of 
Com, 
Vehida 




2 

1760.00 


income 
Wage from 
Labour Sating 

mw 


2 

3500.00 


21511.08 2633.33 2097.27 1600.00 


7 

7 


37 

1628.57 

3300.00 


26364.86 


9 

36541.67 


2 

1000.00 

4 

2550.00 

2 

1200.00 

2 

2250.00 

24 

1736.25 

17 

2600.00 


Olher 

ToW 

2 

i 

7800.00 


S 

38S62.30 

51 

41219.12 

14 

25100.00 

49 

45519.31 

11 

33572,73 

43 

61731.63 

2 

210000.00 
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1I»63,S9 

37 

39654.05 

1«0 

5114J.16 
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Table 20 : Caste-wise Annual Consumption Expenditure Profile 


Head 


8 

N 

Ca^e 

Fowl 

Cloth 

House 

Repai- 

ring 

Educallcm 

Healtfi 

For Social 
Woft 

Ret^fous 

Festlv^s 

Home 

Appitficts 

Repairing 


m 

ToM 

1 

General 

N 

99 

98 

83 

88 

93 

97 

98 

61 

34 

11 

m 


AV 

19463.94 

356105 

1343.82 

1599.58 

2183.98 

1318.66 

2621.38 

742.13 

732.26 

985182 

332^.61 

2 

S.C. 

N 

61 

59 

51 


57 

55 

59 

29 

13 

2 

61 


AV 

14679.52 

3270.51 

1359.49 

1595.00 

1637.72 

790.56 

1582.49 

685.59 

733.85 



3 

OBC 

N 

60 


48 

38 

57 

57 

59 

34 

13 

2 

11 


AV 



1971.98 




1894.24 

855.97 

733.00 

2000.00 

25815.1(1 

4 

Total 

N 


217 

182 

165 



216 

124 

80 

15 

pi 


AV 



1514.79 




2138.99 

774.88 

732.77 




N ==No. of Family 

AV= Average expenditiiie per family (Annual) 


Middle 



H 


Cloth 


Eddc^oo 

Health 

For Social 
Worit 

Religious 

Festivals 

Home 

Applances 

Repairing 


Othtiptefi- 

age Travel 
etc) 

ToW 

■ 



78 

Hi 

61 

75 

78 

74 

51 

40 

10 

79 


AV 


1914.74 

mmmm 

1745.70 


1346.92 

2152.57 



14372.00 

315W.i1 

2 

S.C, 

N 

34 

34 

26 

25 

30 

31 

34 

21 

3 

1 

11 


AV 

134W.00 

1844.12 

1493.46 

1175.80 

1776.67 

1006.45 


582.88 

396.67 

600.00 


3 

OBC 

N 

65 

64 

52 

52 

64 

62 

65 

36 

10 

2 

65 


AV 


2426.69 


1136.73 

mm 


1622.00 

542.36 

1303.00 

1130.00 

22851.69 

4 

Total 

N 

i 

178 

176 

129 

138 

169 

171 

173 

108 

53 

i 

13 

178 

1 

AV 

156«.60 



1412.99 

1692.93 

1162.53 

1822.37 


1913.70 

11275.38 

26441.68 



N = No, of Family 

AV = Average ^penditure per family (Annual) 
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Tail 


s 

n 

Caste 

Food 

aoth 

.. 

House 

Repal- 

rioi 

Eduction 

Health 

For Social 
Wort 

Religioiis 

Festiv^s 

Home 

Appfiances 

Impairing 

Electri- 

city 

geTravti 

etc.) 

TeW 

1 

General 

N 

79 

77 

69 

66 

78 

77 

78 

■H 

30 

12 

79 


AV 

19168.35 

3170.13 

1315.22 

1758.33 

2251.28 

1460.52 

2889.19 


779.83 

17841.67 

34m.14 

2 

S.C. 

N 

56 

55 

51 

38 

55 

55 

1 55 

34 

5 

7 

56 


AV 

14236.92 

1990.91 

855.88 

686.84 

1649.09 

771.82 

1 1841.82 

464.71 

780.00 

7592.86 


3 

OBC 

N 

25 

25 

23 

15 

25 

25 

25 

13 

4 

1 

25 


AV 

14500.00 

1782.00 

1215.29 

1006.87 

2044.00 

1324.40 

2128.00 

700.00 

1 687.50 

1750.00 


4 

Total 

N 

160 

157 

143 

119 

158 

157 

158 

98 

39 




AV 

16882.50 

25351.99 

1135.31 

1321.43 

2008.86 

1197.58 

2404.16 

728.06 

770.38 


29216.39! 


N = No. of Family 

AV = Average Expenditure per family (Annual) 


Total 


1 

Caste 

Food 

Clotii 

Hoys® 

Repai- 

ring 

Educadion 

mm 

For Social 
Worh 

Religious 

Festivals 

Homt 

^planets 

Repairing 

Electri- 

city 

IXiiifPwi- 

ipTiwel 

etc.) 

Total 

1 

General 

N 

257 

253 

203 

215 

246 

252 

250 

163 

104 

33 

257 


AV 

18893.95 

3242.82 

1303.86 

1689.77 

2106.54 

1370.75 

2566.17 

863.06 

1302.87 

14128.97 

33278.32 

2 

s.c. 

N 

151 ! 

148 

129 

102 

143 

141 

148 

85 

21 

10 

151 


AV 

14420.21 

2474.05 

1180.73 

1153.92 j 

1663.29 

mn 

1656.87 

570.73 

696.67 

7575.00 

23521.91 

3 

OBC 

N 

160 

149 

122 


145 

144 

149 

82 

27 

5 

150 


AV 

14575.63 1 

2583.61 

1493.16 

1173.37 

1662.62 

im86 



937,37 


24205.24 

4 

Total 

N 

558 

550 

454 

422 

534 

m 

547 

330 

152 

48 

558 


AV 

16522.48 

2857.37 

1319.74 

1431.77 


mil 

2115.45 

748.92 

1154.19 

11457.29 




N = No. of Family 

AV = Average Expenditure per family (Annual) 

























Table 21 : Caste wise Average Annual Savinas 


Total 


Caste 

Amount of 
Savings 
ioiAvtragt 

^ode of Saving 

Siwil 

Monthly 

Aiimial 

No. of 
fixed 

Iota! 


Bank 

Po*t 

OfRca 

Total 

General 

257 

227 

14410.17 

2 

28 

196 

227 

H 

D 

B 

B 

S.C. 

15! 

115 

5329.75 

1 

14 

100 

115 

62 

B 

■ 

B 

O.B.C. 

150 

122 

6551.83 

- 

5 

117 

122 

67 


D 

122 

Total 

558 

464 

10093.43 

3 

i 

47 

414 


207 

1 

17 

464 


Head 


Caste 

Amount of 
Savings 
NoiAverage 

Hod® of Saving 

mitnSmii 

Monthly 

Annual 

No. of 
fbnd 

Total 

House 

Bank 

Post 

Offics 

Total 

General 

99 

88 

13127.23 

i 

10 

77 

88 

27 

54 

7 

m 

S.C. 

61 ; 

i 

47 

5063.49 

1 

4 

42 

47 

24 

23 

- 

47 

O.B.C. 1 
60 1 

47 

'6mM 

- 

- 

47 

47 

23 

22 

2 

47 

Total 

220 

182 

9250.35 

2 

14 

166 

182 

74 

99 ^ 

' ' 'i 

9 

182 


















79 



Middle 


Mode of Saving 


Amount of 


No./A!verage 


House 


Monthly 


Annual 


General 

79 


When Saved 


Mode of Saving 


House 


Monthly 


Annual 


Caste 

Amoynl of 
Springs 
NoiAvoraga 

General 

71 

79 

20300.89 

s.c. 

44 

56 

4920.27 

O.B.C. 

2! 

25 

7968.48 

Total 

136 

160 

13420.54 


6 

38 

2 

19 






































































































































































































Table 23 : Caste-wise 


TOTAL 


MIDDLE 


Total 

Family 


Table 24 : Caste aiici lodebtednais 


PrediBcthiiii 


Confimi- 


Health Eiiicattoi 


40000.00 


17373.00 


M »* No. of Family 

AV= Averi^ of Pmpose of Loan (Aiiiraal) 































Cmi- 

simpHon 


Huailli 




Prg4^!!^^ii 

AfriL^ I 




N = No. of FfflBily 

A V~ Average of Purpose of Loan (Aimuai) 


2 

450.00 

1 

5000.00 

1 

3000.00 

» 

3 

1300.00 

1 

5000.00 



6 

1483.33 


9 

1455.56 


5 

13IW.OO 


20 

1425.00 


Middle 



5 

1460.00 


5 

1540.00 


2 

1500.00 


3 

4500.00 


2 

7250.00 


3 

9833.33 


7 

3928.57 


5 

4320.00 


18 

3388.89 


N * No. of Family 

AV“ Average of Purpose of Loan (Annual) 


EimitiM 


FratecilMi 


AfflLiiMt j IwtoMi 



N- No. of Family 

AV» Average of Purpose of Loan (Aimual) 


6 

7416.67 


1 ! 

1918.18 


3 

1333.33 


m 

MmM 






























































TilE 







Siwro©f Lomi 




m 

Imm 

laiik 

M«!My 

LeniM* 

ReisittYti 

GriHUlB 

Bank 

Caepera- 

ttvcBank 

Total 


Consumpticwi 

N 

AV 


Healtli 

N 

AV 


Ediicalioii 

N 

AV 


ProckctioE : 
Agr. Loan 
N 

AV 


Business 

N 

AV 


6000.00 


4 

1725.00 

18 

1116.67 

10 

1760.00 

10 

1160.00 

3 

1666.67 

4 

975.00 


3 

4500.00 


22 

122727 


20 

1460.00 


7 

1271.43 


5 

4900.00 


4 

17375.00 


6000.00 


5 

11600.00 


58 

2743.10 


N = No. of Family 




Table 26 




Migmiioii FIsiot 


Na ®f Fimiily M«ilws 

Migraled 


At^P N©. ^ i*ys Air««p top 

empl©yefl per mMii rale pir j (Ei.) 


Ottier Ustrict 


Oftter State 


TOTAL 


669 


16.89 


5X61 































































































































Note : 


Second figures in every item are percentage from landhoidkig. 


Table 29 ; 


Middle 



Head 

Land holding 

197.17 

Cultivated 

180,11 

91.35 

Not cultivating 

4.38 


2*22 

Sodic 

3.07 

1.56 


Barren 


160.26 

142.44 

88.88 


2.00 

0.85 

1.01 

0.01 


Canal water over 
flowing 


Floodings 


Potentially fertile 
unused land 


486 43 


454.71 

91.60 





















































































Table 31 : S 


Si. 

No. 


3. 


5. 


6 . 


Total Land Cultivated 
(Hec5t) 


Total Land irrigated 
(Hect.) 


Irrigated by Canal 


Irrigated by Pvt. 
Tubewell 


Irrigated by Pvt. 
Pumpset 


Irrigated by Govt. 
Tubewells 


Head 


180.11 


179.57 


76.99 


60.38 


40.60 


Middle 


132.16 


131.36 


54.13 


7. 


River & others 


1.60 


0.13 


0.27 


2.00 


r 

r 

r 









Table 32 : Reasons for not receiving sufficlenf/timelv supply 
Of canal water (Multiple Responses) 


Si. 

No. 

Reasons 

Head 

(200) 

Middle 

(138) 

Tail 

(60) 



Total 

(388) 

1. 

fndisdpfined Farmers 

111 

55.50 

59 

42.75 

13 

21.67 

1M 

45.98 

2. 

Damaged Canaf 

95 

47.50 

74 

53.62 

16 

26.07 

1^ 

46.48 

3. 

Silting/full of weeds 

93 

46.50 

81 

58.69 

_ 

21.67 

187 

46.98 

4. 

Inadequate release of water 

102 

51.00 

60 

43.48 

15 

25.00 

177 

44.72 

5. 

Untimely release of water 

116 

58.00 

77 

55.80 

15 

25.00 

208 

52.26 

6. 

Ignorant farmers about 
correct crop water 
management practices 

66 

33m 

44 

31.86 

10 

16.67 

120 

30.15 

7. 

Excess irrigation application 

9 

450 

5 

3.62 

1 

1.87 

15 

3.77 

8. 

Water not released 
according to the Roaster 

121 

60.50 

93 

67.39 

32 

53.33 

246 

61.81 

9. 

Is the farmer able to Plan 
his crops accord-ing to the 
Roaster 

9 

4.50 

5 

3.62 

3 

5.00 

17 

4.27 

10. 

Land out of command area 

92 

46.00 


24 

40.00 

148 

36.68 

11 

Higher level of land 

6 

3.00 

3 

2.17 

1 

1.67 

10 

2.51 

12. 

i Ho water courses 

12 

6.00 

5 

3.62 

15 

25.00 

32 

8.04 














Table 33 : 



WHEAT 

’No. of Farmers = 663' 


MIDDLE 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


HEAD MIDDLE 


Total No. of 
Watering 


No. of Watering 
received from 
canai 


No. of Watering 
from canal 


received on time 


No. of Watering 
from canal 
received late 


Water not recei- 
ved from canal 


No. of Watering 
received from 
private tube-well 


No of watering 
received from 
Govt. Tube-wel! 


No. df watering 
r^eived from 


ind/river 














Table 34 


Size of Land Holding 


NymlMr of Families/ 
Probieins In irrigation 


102 39 558 


No canai/Incomplete 
canal/water does not 

138 

1 

18 

reach in canal 

i 

i 


2 . 

Water charges have to 



be paid even if no water 
is available 

29 


3. inadecj y ate/U n ti maty 

supply of water/No 
Roaster System 


4. Damaged/Uncleaned 
Canal 


. Indlsplined farmers 


6. Farmers ignorance about 
¥rater mariaaemeiit 


Lack of water courcas/ 

Uncieaned/damaaed 


8. Cana! water level lower 
than farms 


9. High cost of Irrigation 
through pumpsets/Frlvate 

tu bewails 

10. Ho Government tutweils 

11. Ho power/lnadequate/ 
erratic suppl 


1 2. inadecfuate number/SIze of 

outlets 


5 


5 


2 


13 199 


^ I > 1-2 I 2 + 


45 16 220 


8 3 


269 

100 

58 

16 

49 

16 

40 

11 




I 

I 

a 

I 

I 




























































Middle 


Size of Land Holding 


Upto >1-2 2+ Total 

1 


Number of Families/ 
Problems in Irrigation 

No canal/lncomplete 
canal/water does not 
reach in canal 


Water charges have to 
be paid even if no water 
is available 


8 178 122 23 15 


40 82 


3 6 


BBDDI 


4. Oamagecl/Uncleaned 
Canal 


5. Indlspllfied farmers 


6. Farmers ignorance about 
water management 

7. Lack of water cou roes/ 

Uncleaned/dainaged 

8. Canal water level lower 

than farms 

9. High cost of Irrigation 
through pumpsets/Private 

to bewails 

1 0. Ho Govemment tubweils 

11. Ho power/lnadequate/ 
erratic sopplv 


1 2. Inadequate number/Size of 
outlets 


3 

2 

6 

8 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 
















































!. 

lo 


2 . 


I. 


Crops 


Wheat 


Paddy 


Mustard 


Bajra 


Potato/ 


Vege- 

Tables 


Gram 


Maize 


Arhar 
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Head 


Present 


e>i ki YWd per 

^ Crops p°- Hect 

No Farmers ^ 


1. Wheat 217 22. 


2. Paddy 


3 years Isefore 


5 yMts before 


No. of 
Farmers 


Yield of Per ^ . Yield per 

Hect Hect 

Farmers 


215 


207 21.27 




Vege- 

tables 


10 13.63 


9, Anwia 


10 Sugar 
Cane 


11. Mango 


12. Methi 


15.00 

1 

7.50 

3 

15.00 

3 

180.00 

1 

20.00 

1 


175.00 


170.00 


17.00 


J 

I 
































































Present 


3 years before 


Yield of Per 
Hect 

(Qtl.) 


No. of 
Farmers 


No. of 
Farmers 


Wheat 


Mustard 


Gram 


Maize 


Arhar 


Anwia 


Sugar 

Cane 


Mango 


Methi 


9 years before 

No. of 
Farmers 

Yield per 

hkwt 

(CM.) 

174 

21.50 

164 

19.98 





























































Present 3 years before S years before 


* . ^ Yield per . , . Yield of Per ^ . YieW per 

Crops No. of No. of No^ 

Farmers ^ Farmers ^ Farmers j 


22.01 150 


Wheat 


2. Paddy 


3. Mustard 


143 21.73 


Potato 

VeoeSabl^ 


131.25 


120.00 


115.00 


■ 
I 
I 
I 


8. Arhar 


9. Anwia 


100.00 


I 

I 

■ 

b 

L 

I 

■ 

■ 

I 

I 

I 


Sugar 

Cane 


11. Mango 


I 

I 

I 

■ 

I 

I 


12. Meth! 


■ 

I 


I 

j 

I 

1 

I 

j I 

I I 

||S; 

I 

J 





























































Note; Figures in parer^h^Ms indicate number of farmers 
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Tablo 36 Crop Bildgot Analysis Contd... TOTAL 




AVERAC 

3E cost OF LABOURS PER HECTARE 

SI. 

No. 

CROP 

Family Labour 
+ Wage 
Labours 

Only Family 
Labours 

Only Wage 
Labours 

Total 

Average 

1. 

WHEAT 

234897.00 

(166) 

1415.04 

233430.25 

(197) 

1184.93 

249224.75 

(190) 

1311.71 

71756200 

(563) 

1297.56 


BAJRA 


VEGETABLE 


8063.00 

( 6 ) 

1343.83 


MAIZE 


ARHAR 


AMLA 


4499.00 

( 2 ) 

2249.50 


20078.00 

(26) 

772.23 


2250.00 

( 1 ) 

2250.00 


937.50 

( 1 ) 

937.50 


1125.00 

( 1 ) 

1125.00 


1875.00 
(3) 

625.00 


MANGO 


METHI 


15562.50 

( 22 ) 

707.30 


20350.00 

(24) 

847.92 


2625.00 

( 1 ) 

2625.00 


2625.00 

(4) 

656.25 


750.00 

( 1 ) 

750.00 


12025.00 

( 14 ) 

858.93 


3900.00 
(5) 

780.00 


800.00 

( 1 ) 

800.00 


1400.00 

( 2 ) 

700.00 


1 

( 1 ) 

188.00 


(519) 

1619.16 


25675.00 

(37) 


48491.00 

(56) 

865.91 


4875.00 

( 2 ) 

2437.S) 


7862.50 

(7) 

1123.21 


1875.00 

( 2 ) 

^ 7.50 


18^.00 

(19) 

968.37 


3900.00 
(5) 

780.00 


800.00 

( 1 ) 

800.00 


1400.00 

( 2 ) 

700.00 


88.00 

( 1 ) 








































SI. 

No. 

CROP 

Fertilizers 
Per Meet. 

Pesticides 
Per Meet. 

1. 

WHEAT 

944217.17 

(563) 

1707.46 

9915.20 

(36) 

276.42 


PADDY 


MUSTARD 


ARHAR 


AMLA 


845068.80 

(519) 

1628.26 


13475.00 

(22) 


BAJRA 

9616.00 

(12) 

801.33 

VEGETABLE 

5500.00 ■ 

(2) 

2750.00 

GRAM 

4125.00 
(5) 

825.00 

MAIZE 

750.00 
(1) 

750.00 


4758.00 
(4) 

1189.00 

2825.00 
(3) 

941.67 


51393.25 

(85) 

604.63 


375.00 

( 1 ) 

375.00 


750.00 

( 1 ) 

750.00 


188.00 

( 1 ) 

188.00 


Tractor 
Per Meet. 


(534) 

744.60 


390713.25 


22987,50 

(28) 

884.13 


8 


1125.00 

( 1 ) 

1125.00 


3844.00 

( 8 ) 

640.67 


1425,00 

( 2 ) 

712.50 


Total 
Per Meet. 


3297887.62 

(553) 

5963.63 


3431617.80 

( 51 ^ 

6611.98 


86254.00 

(37) 

2331.19 


1198M.00 

(56) 

2140.00 


29016.00 

( 2 ) 

14508.00 


21573.00 

(7) 

3081.86 


5194.50 

( 2 ) 

2597.25 


raiit] 


CANE 


- 

8543.00 

(5) 

1708.60 

200.00 

(1) 

200.00 

2100.00 

(1) 

2100.00 






MANGO 


METHI 


375.00 

638.00 

(1) 

(1) 

375.00 

638.00 



































m 




Table 36 Cmp Budget Analysis Contd. 
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Table 36 Crop Budget Analysis Contd... HE AD 


SI. 

No. 

CROP 

1. 

WHEAT 

2. 

PADDY 

3. 

MUSTARD 

4. 

BAJRA 

5. 

VEGETABLE 

6. 

GRAM 

i 


AVERAGE COST OF LABOURS PER HECTARE 

Only Family Only Wage Tob 

, yy^Q® Labours Labours Avers 

Labours 

90697.50 77401.00 24921^ 

(72) (68) (211 
1259.69 1UD/.01 1138.25 1148 

114633.00 104748.50 97042.50 31(542 

(66) (77) (65) (20( 

1736.86 1360.37 1492.66 1521, 


1438.00 

( 1 ) 

1438.00 


Only Family 
Labours 

Only Wage 
Labours 

Total 

Avoraga 

81115.50 

(76) 

1067.31 

77401.00 

(68) 

1138.25 

249214.00 

(217) 

1148.45 

104748.50 

97042.W 

316424.00 

(77) 

(65) 

(208) 

1360.37 

1492.66 

1521.27 

2350.00 

2250.00 

AdOOM 

(3) 

(3) 

(6) 

783.33 

750.00 

768.67 

2437.50 

4350.00 

82%M 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

812.50 

1087.50 

1028.19 


mm 

mi 


'mi 
























Tabid 36 Crop Budget Anefysis Contd... HE AD 


Total 

PerHect 


Tractor 

PerHect 


Fertilizers 
Per Hect. 


Pesticoee 
Per Hect. 


CROP 


1217737.59 

( 217 ) 

5611.69 


32453.25 

( 42 ) 

772.70 




1125.00 

( 2 ) 

562.50 


750.00 

( 1 ) 

750.00 


2250.50 

(3) 

750.17 


MUSTARD 


22178.50 

( 8 ) 

2772.31 


BAJRA 


VEGETABLE 


GRAM 


300.00 

( 1 ) 

300.00 


2550.00 

(3) 

850.00 


750.00 

( 1 ) 

750.00 


1381.00 

( 2 ) 

^.50 


2075.00 

(2) 

1037.50 


600.00 

( 1 ) 

600.00 


2000.00 

( 1 ) 

2000.00 


8187.50 

(3) 

2722.50 


4187.00 

( 3 ) 

im67 


2100.00 

( 1 ) 

2100.00 


5200.00 

( 1 ) 

5200.00 


ARHAR 


200.00 

( 1 ) 

200.00 


AMLA 


200.00 

( 1 ) 

200.00 


SUGARCANE 


2600.00 

( 1 ) 

^ 00.00 


MANGO 


METHI 
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Tablo 36 crop Budget Analysis Contd... 


WHEAT 


PADDY 


MAIZE 


4110.75 

(177) 

23.22 


3948.62 
38) 


206824.75 

(177) 

1168.50 


187.50 

( 1 ) 

187.50 


112K).00 

(1) 

11 ^ 0.00 


463.25 

(7) 

66.18 


9. 

AMLA 

1 

i 12.60 

! (1) 

I 12.50 

10. 

SUGARCANE 

- 


11. 

MANGO 

1 

11111 

(1) 

11111 


AVERAGE COST OF IRRIGATION PER 


HECTARE 


Canal + 

Only 

Only 

ToW 

Well 

Canal 

Well 

1 

Average 


3. 

MUSTARD 

i 14 

75.89 i 
(14) 

5.42 

10208.75 i 
(14) 1 

729.20 

- 

4. 

BAJRA 

20 

313.65 
; (20) 

! 16.68 I 

1075.00 

(20) 

63.76 

- 


600.00 

(2) 

300.00 


(99) 

1516.36 


(1) 

860.00 


3053.00 

(14) 

216.07 


675.00 

( 20 ) 

33.75 


1860.00 

( 1 ) 

1860.00 


376.00 

(1) 

375m 

375.00 

(7) 

637.57 

666.00 

(1) 

656.00 

666.00 

(1) 

656.00 


12. METHI 
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Table 36 crop Budget Analysis ConW... MIDDLE 




AVERAC 

3E COST OF LABOURS PER HECTARE 

SI. 

No. 

CROP 

Family Labour ! 
+ Wage 
Labours 

Only Family 
Labours 

Only Wag© 
Labours 

i 

Total 

Ammgm 


1. WHEAT 


PADDY 


3. MUSTARD 


BAJRA 


5. VEGETABLE 


6. GRAM 


MAIZE 


8. ARHAR 


9, AMLA 


10. SUGARCANE 


11. MANGO 


12. METHI 


60785.00 

(40) 

1519.63 


105383.00 

(87) 

698.68 


77799.75 

(50) 

1556.00 


89753.50 

(43) 

2087.29 

725.00 

( 1 ) 

725.00 

750.00 
( 1 ) 

750.00 


118698.00 

(79) 

1502.39 


3100.00 
(4) 

775.00 


78048.00 

(45) 

1734.40 


6562.50 

(9) 

729.17 


2250.00 

( 1 ) 

2250.00 


243967.75 

(177) 

1378.35 


286499.50 

(168) 

1705.36 


10387.50 

( 14 ) 

741.98 


2626.00 

(1) 

2625,CX) 

2625.00 

(1) 

2625.00 

1125.00 

(2) 

562.50 

1125.00 

(2) 

562.50 1 


2260.00 

( 1 ) 

2:»o.oo 




■11 




#11 


























m 



Table 36 Crop Budget Analysis ConW... Ml DOLE 


Total 
Per Meet. 


Tractor 
Per Meet. 


1118475.00 

(108) 

8^7.50 


PADDY 


276429.00 

(168) 

1645.41 


18307.00 131789.75 

(18) (158) 

1017.06 834.11 


MUSTARD 


6375.00 

(8) 

796.88 


375.00 

( 1 ) 

375.00 


9487.50 
( 11 ) 

862.50 


39886.75 

(14) 

2849.05 


1125.00 

( 1 ) 

1125.00 


15276.00 

(17) 

898.62 


33531.50 

( 20 ) 

1776.58 


BAJRA 


1930.00 

( 1 ) 

1930.00 


1125.00 

( 1 ) 

1125.00 


21360.00 

( 1 ) 

21360.00 


750.00 

( 1 ) 

750.00 


2008.00 

(2) 

1004.00 


750.00 
( 2 ) 

375.00 


GRAM 


ARHAR 


AMLA 


750.00 

( 1 ) 

750.00 


SUSARCANE 


575.00 

( 1 ) 

575.00 


MANGO 


Fertilizers Pesticides 

Per Hect. Per Hect. 


1078061.50 

(177) 

60a).74 



310724.50 

WHEAT 

1 

(177) 

1755.51 


132236.50 


777.86 










































m 



Table 36 Crop Budget Analysis Contd 


AVERAGE COST OF IRRIGATION PER 
HECTARE 


Produ- 
ction Per 
Hect. (In 
ai) 


No. of 
Farmers 


Total 

Average 


Only 

Canal 


Canal + 
Well 


191683.00 


600 

( 2 ) 

300.00 


WHEAT 


546.00 


600.00 


2437.00 

(3) 

812.33 


177237.00 

(143) 

1239.42 


(143) 

1669.73 

6057.00 

(14) 


( 2 ) 

300.00 


PADDY 


( 1 ) 

562.00 


BAJRA 


1408.00 


( 1 ) 

1406.00 


2326.00 

(5) 

46520 


(5) 

619.00 


GRAM 


1126.00 


200.00 


( 1 ) 

200.00 


AMLA 


SUGARCANE 


METHI 
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Table 36 Crop Budget Analysis Confcf...TAIL 



















Table 36 Crop Budget Analysis Con/d.. .TAIL 


SI. 

No. 

CROP 

Fertilizers 

Per Hect. 

1 

WHEAT 

290731.28 

(159) 

1828.50 

2. 

PADDY 

241976.75 

(143) 

1692.15 


MUSTARD 

6350.00 

(13) 

488.46 

4. 

BAJRA 

5435.50 

(8) 

679.44 

5. 


1750.00 

(1) 

1750.00 

6. 

GRAM 

4125.00 
(5) 

825.00 

7. 

MAIZE 

.. 

8. 

ARHAR 

3375.CX) 

(2) 

1687.50 

9. 

AMLA 

- 

10. 

SUGARCANE 

- 

11. 

MANGO 

- 

12. 

METHl 

- 


Note: Pi^es in parenthesis indicate number of famws 



Pesticides 
Per Hect. 


Tractor 
Per Hect. 


Total 
Per Hect. 


3045.00 
( 12 ) 

253.75 

8058.00 
(26) 

309.92 


107583.25 

(154) 

698.59 

103500.00 

(139) 

744.60 


1002088.53 

(169) 

6302.44 


1003284.75 

(143) 

7015.98 


12375.00 

(13) 

951.92 


36801.25 

(17) 

2164.78 


19107.00 

(24) 

796.13 


62179.00 

(28) 


7656.00 

( 1 ) 

7656.00 


188.00 

( 1 ) 


375.00 

( 1 ) 

375.00 


638.00 

( 1 ) 

638.00 




































Tabla 37 : CASTE-WiSl ANMyHL PRODUCTIVE 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 

TSTM 


CASTE 


COST OF: 

GENERAL 

8.e. 

O.SX. 

TOTAL 

Canal Irrigation 

53169 

87 

611.14 ' 

11880 

43 

276.28 

29088 

58 

501.52 

94137 

188 

500.73 

Fertilizer 

942063 

257 

3665.61 

228298 

150 

1521.99 

294115 

150 

1969.77 

14644/0 

557 

2629.22 

Pestiside 

71822 

109 

658.92 

11635 

49 

237.45 

18034 

56 

322.04 

101491 

214 

474.26 

Seed 

649202 

254 

2555.91 

185964 

150 

1239.76 

245834 

150 

1638.89 

1081000 

554 

1951.26 

Hiring Transport 

41549 

42 

989.26 

4995 

14 

356.79 

9300 

16 

581.25 

55844 

72 

775.61 

Tractors & Other 
Implement 

345253 

209 

1651.93 

79515 

109 

729.50 

114839 

105 

10^.70 

539607 

423 

1275.67 

Tubewell irrigation 

263837 

121 

2180.47 

123334 

91 

1355.32 

120737 

75 

1609.83 

50790 O 

287 

1769.71 

•TIS.4I AA 

Implements hire 

45873 

31 

1479.77 

9502 

18 

527.89 

19725 

24 

821.88 

75100 

73 

1028.77 


180^6 

35048 

42915 

258910 


Diesel for Pumpset 


Electricity for T ubewell 


Hired .labour 


Repair & Maintenance 


Other 


TOTAL 


84 

2154.17 

34380 

6 

5730.00 

625849 

197 

3176.90 

" 66515 ” 

90 

739.06 
■ 5800 
9 

644.44 

3326262 

257 

19042.65 


23 

1523.83 

3780 

1 

3780.00 

94112 

73 

1289.21 

18985 

44 

431.48 

7740 

9 

860.00 

814788 

151 

5395.95 


1589.44 

3200 

1 

3200.00 

159147 

86 

1850.55 

22645 

51 

444.02 

8000 

6 

1333.33 

1087579 

150 

796nfT3 


1932.19 

41360 

8 

5170.00 

879108 

356 

2469.40 

108145 

185 

584.57 

21540 

24 

897.50 

5228629 

558 

9370.30 


TABLE 37: Caste-w/s® Annual ExpendSum Pw FamSy Contd. . 


CAST 


COST OF; 

general 

S.C. 

O.BX. 

TOTAL 

Canal Irrigation 

29524 

47 

628.17 

6000 

24 

250.00 

16968 

30 

565.60 

52492 

101 

519.72 

Fertilizer 

375780 

99 

3795.76 

82624 

61 

1354.49 

1 10679 

60 

1844.65 

SwUoJ 

220 

2586.74 

Pesticide 

36814 

44 

836.68 

5817 

23 

252.91 

9001 

29 

310.38 

51632 

96 

537.83 

Seed 

257237 

98 

2624.87 

67482 

61 

1106.26 

108062 

60 

1801.03 

432781 

219 

1976.17 

Hiring Transport 

19735 

16 

AA 

1750 

8 

918.75 

2200 

2 

1100.00 

23680 

26 

910.96 


Tractors & Other 
Implement 

Tubeweil irrigation 


Implements hire 


Diesel for Pumpset 


Electricity for Tubeweil 


Hired labour 


Repair & Maintenance 


Other 


TOTAL 


135975 

73 

1862.67 

109794 

44 

2495.32 

25455 

15 

1697.00 
52552 

27 

1946.37 

2300 

2 

1150.00 
”■ 218505 

74 

2952.77 

25105 

29 

865.69 


1288776 

99 

13017.94 


31780 

42 

756.67 

39427 

29 

1359.55 

4250 

7 

607.14 

11970 

9 

1330.00 
3780 

1 

3780.00 
37051 

32 

1157.84 

4750 

10 

475.00 

5740 

6 

956.67 

302421 

61 

4957.72 


43564 

38 

1146.42 

34249 

28 

1223.18 

11475 

13 

882.69 

15450 

8 

1931.25 


74747 

36 

2076.31 

7010 

20 

350.50 

7600 

4 

1900.00 

441005 

60 

2350.08 


211319 

153 

1381.17 

183470 

101 

1816.53 

41180 

35 

1176.57 

79972 

44 

1817.55 

6080 

3 

20:».67 

330303 

142 

2326.08 

36865 

59 

624.83 

13340 

10 

1334.00 

2032202 

220 

9237.28 




TABLE 37l 


COST OF: 


CASTE 


OBNBIIAL 


0.fiX. 


TOTAL 


Canal Irrigation 

18038 

38 

474.68 

4800 

15 

320.00 

11760 

27 

435.56 

34598 

80 

432.48 


224390 

58295 

140516 

423201 1 

Fertilizer 

79 

34 

65 

178 


2840.38 

1714.56 

2161.78 

2377.53 


16135 

2350 

6825 

25310 

Pestiside 

27 

10 

16 

53 


597.59 

235.00 

426.56 

477.55 


151474 

43335 

'103344 

298153 

Seed 

77 

34 

65 

176 


1967.19 

1274.56 

1589.91 

1694.05 


16900 

700 

7100 

24700 

Hiring Transport 

17 

994.12 

1 

700.00 

14 

507.14 

771.88 

Tractors & Other 
Implement 

88135 

68 

1296.10 

17495 

22 

795.23 

50415 

47 

1072.66 

156045 

137 

1139.01 


71580 

18817 

59158 

149555 

Tubewell irrigation 

36 

1988.33 

17 

1106.88 

29 

2039.93 

82 

1823.84 


10622 

2950 

7050 

20622 

Implements hire 

8 

1327.75 

3 

983.33 

9 

783.33 

20 

1031.10 



Electricity for Tubewell 


Hired labour 


Repairs Maintenance 


aher 


TOTAL 


32080 

4 

8020.00 


118970 

50 

2379.40 
16 400 
20 

820.00 

4350 

4 

1807.50 

799734 

79 

10123.22 


12161 

6 

2026.83 


12414 

7 

1773.43 


5200 

9 

577.78 


2000 

3 

666.67 


180517 

34 

5309.32 


12 

1321.83 


3200 

1 

3200.00 


55362 

31 

1785.87 


8900 

15 

593.33 


1 

200.00 


469692 

65 

7226.03 


38 

1544.29 


35280 

5 

7056.00 


186746 

88 

2122.11 


30500 

44 

693.18 


6550 

8 

818.75 


1449943 

178 

8145.75 


TABLE 37: Ca^wisoAimimlExf»ndllitmP»rFtmllyCotttd... 











































c 

COST OF: 

GCMEfUIL 

S.C. 


Canal Irrigation 


Fertilizer 


Pestiside 


Hiring Transport 

Tractors & Other 
Implement 


Implements hire 


Diesel for Pumpset 


Electricity for T ubeweil 


Hired labour 


Repair 's Maintenance 


Other 


TOTAL 


5607 

2 

2803.50 


341893 

79 

4327.76 


18873 

38 

496.66 

240491 

79 

3044.19 

4914 

9 

546.00 

121143 

68 

1781.51 


9796 

8 

1224.50 

97738 

37 

2641.57 


288374 

73 

3950.33 

25010 

41 

610.00 

1450 

5 

290.00 

1237752 

79 

15667.75 


1080 

4 

270.00 


87854 

55 

1597.35 


3468 

16 

216.75 


75717 

55 

1376.67 



31140 

45 

692.00 


65810 

45 

1462.44 


2302 

8 


44647 

34 

1313.15 

9035 

25 

361.40 


334515 

56 

5973.48 


E 


O.BX. 


360 

1 

360.00 


42445 

25 

1697.80 


2208 

11 

200.73 


33858 

25 

1354.32 



19960 

20 

998.00 


26610 

18 

1478.33 


1200 

2 

600.00 


10917 

11603 

8 

7 

1364.62 

1657.57 



29038 

19 

1528.32 


6735 

16 

420.94 


200 

1 

200.00 


174217 

25 

6968.68 


TOTAL 


7047 

7 

1006.71 


472192 

169 

2969.76 


24549 

65 

377.68 


350066 

150 

2201.67 


7459 

14 

532.79 


172243 

133 

1295.06 


174883 

104 

1681.57 


13298 

18 

738.78 


120258 

52 

2312.65 



362069 

126 

2873.48 


40780 

82 

487.32 


1650 

6 

275.00 


1746484 

160 

10915.52 
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Table 38 


lariefin 


Total 


1 

2 . 

3. 


% of product sdd; 

# ptfctnlag© of farmers wfio sold their produce. 

Problems faced in marketing: (1) Transport (2) Storage (3) Low Price 
(4) Sold at lower price to the moneylender for repayment of ban. 


Total Sold (Q) Selling 
Crops Quantity No. of Price 
produced Farmers (Per Qtf.) 


Problems Ucmi 


2 

3 

81 

259 

75 

252 

2 

19 




10030.17 


517.29 


50.24* 

52 .^ 

5040.50 

280 

49.ir 

53.95# 

29.25 

22 


Paddy 

519 


10249.78 


450.64 


Mustard 

37 


119.25 


1149.57 


Gram 

7 


1481.82 


460.00 


453.54 


111 . Sugar carte 
1 


420.00 


12. Methi 
1 
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Head 


Quantity I (Q) No. of ! Price (Per 


Problems faced 


produced Farmers 


1. rwheat 



































































Tail 


SI. 

No. 

Crops 

Total 

Quantity 

produced 

Sold 

(Q) No. of 
Farmers 

Setting 

Price 

(PerQtl.) 

Probienw fSMd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Wheat 

158 

3135.50 

1724.00 

85 

908305 

524.95 

36 

19 

80 

- 

2. 

Paddy 

143 

3127.25 

1683,50 

82 

782454 

461.85 

34 

18 

78 


3. 

Mustard 

17 

37,75 

15.25 

11 

17425 

1142.62 

9 

2 

10 

- 

4. 

Bsyra 

28 

185.50 

116.00 

17 

46050 

396.98 

11 

2 

15 

- 

5. 

Potato 

1 

7om 

70.00 

1 

12CXB 

17,14 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6. 

Oram 

5 

19.00 

18.0) 

5 

B 

■ 

■ 

5 


7, 

Maize 

1 

4.00 

4m 

1 


■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

8. 

Arhar 

9 

27.50 

18.00 

9 

1 


6 

B 

9 

■ 

s. 

Amla 

1 

60.00 

60.00 

1 


B 

B 

1 

1 

10. 

Sugar cane 


- 

HH 

■ 

Bl 

■ 

p 

t-* 

Mango 

- 

• 

B 

■ 

B 

B 

■ 

12. 

Mettti 

1 

1.50 

1 

[B 

1 

B 

B 

1 
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Middle 


Size of Land Holding 


Number of Families 


Lack Of/Inadequate 
Knowledge about 
preparation of farm/use 
of HYV seeds/ Fertiilzers, 
Pesticides & water 
management 


Poor economic 
conditions: inability to 
use improved 
implements/good quality 
seedsffertilizers/dmely 
and adequate irrigation 
through private Tube- 
weiis or Pumpsets 


Small Size/Scattered 
landholding 
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TOTAL 


SizB of Holding/ Crop Wtalhtr Flood Any 

PrioftyOnter Pries Condition ^^placw ^ 
































































HEAD 


IS” r 

'**»‘**" BWb Exitinlon 


Syceiiifii 
Eiptflimiili in 

otti@r placet 


Fmi mf 


Weitiar 

Odiwfltlon 
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Size of 

Holding/Priorily 

Order 


irrigation 

Availa- 

bHKy 


SuGcastfiii 
Expertnwnts in 
other places 


Agricul 

turai 

Extension 


Flood 

Warning 


We^er 

Condition 
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3. GENDER ANALYSIS : THE WOMEN’S VIEW 

The methodology of the Social Assessment Studies also included gender 
analysis by (a) interviewing women in the selected villages; and (b) having group 
discussions on a number of issues/aspects concerning their life. The interviews of three 
women were conducted through a structured schedule in each of ttie selected 28 
villages. The respondents were selected randomly to avoid any kind of bias. Thus, a 
total of 84 women were interviewed in the Nagapur Dy. Area of districts Pratapgarh and 



Out of the 84 women interviewed, 76 belonged to the families of men-headed 
and 8 to the women headed. More of them (49) were living in joint families. Reiiglon- 
wise 73 respondents were Hindus and 11 Muslims. The respondents included 40 from 
the general castes, 26 from Backward and 18 from the Scheduled Castes. A majority of 
them (50) were from the families of marginal farmers followed by 24 of the small and 10 
of the large farmers. The family occupation of 67 respondents was agriculture including 
agricultural labour (10) while 17 were in off-farm activities. 

Housing 

The families of 10 respondents were living under thatehed roof, 5 urKkM' tiled roof 
while 28 were living in kutoha houses; 20 in kutoha-pucca and 22 pucca houses. Thus, 
housing conditions of 43 families (51 .19 per cent) were far from satl^actory. Although 
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45 houses (53.57 per cent) had electricity and only 5 (5.95 per cent) had toilets. Thus, 
79 families were going to fields. 

Migration 

In the 28 villages, 3 families had migrated to the otoer districts cX U.P. whfle 21 
male members had migrated to other places In search of better earnings. Of them, 9 
had gone to other state, 6 persons each to otoer districts of U.P. and to other villages of 
Pratapgarh/Sultanpur. 

Health 

The ailments from which the family members of respondents suffered during the 
last two years were also recorded, to understand health condWons of people living In 
the selected villages. We find that about one-third (32.60 per cent) of the family 
members had suffered from one or the other diseases. The proportion of male femlly 
members was higher (35.08 per cent) ttian female (29.93 per cent) sufferers. 

Ailment-wise we find 42.71 per cent had suffered from Malaria, 29.17 per c<mt 
from cholera, 3.65 per cent from pneumonia, 2.08 per cent from Jaundice, 1 .56 per cent 
tuberculosis and 1.04 per cent each from asthma and polio while 18.75 per cent 
suffered from a number of other diseases. Frequent recurrence of diseases reported by 
the respondents included malaria (97.62 per cent), cholera (52.38 per cent), pneumonia 
(46.43 per cent), phylarla (29.76 per cent) and bronchitis (23.81 per cent). 

Gender-wise, we find that among the sufferers from ailments almost an equal 
proportion of men (42.99 per cent) and women (42.35 per cent) suffered from malaria, 
while a higher proportion of men suffered from cholera (31 .78 per cent) than women 
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(25.88 pr cent). More women suffered from other diseases (20.0 per cent) than man 
(1 7.76 per cent), 4.71 per cent of women sufferers had pneumonia (men 2.80 per cent), 
3.53 per cent tuberculosis (men - nil), 2.36 per cent suffered from jaundice (men 1.87 
par cant), 1.18 par cant from polio (man 0.93 par cent). Two cases were reported, i.e. 
1 .87 per cent in which men had suffered from Asthma. 

Family Size 

The respondents represented 84 families, which had a total of 589 members. 
Out of them 305 were male (51 .78 per cent) and 284 (48.22 per cent) female members. 
Thus, there were 93 females per 100 males. The average femily size was 7.01 
members (3.63 males and 3.38 females per family) because of prevalence of Joint 
family system. 

Marital Status 

A slightly higher percentage of women (59.51 per cent) than men (55.08 pr cent) 
were ever married. Among them the spouse of 6.51 per cent of women and 5.95 per 
cent of men had expired. No case of divorce or separation was reported. 

About four-fifths of the women (81 ,66 per cent) were married at the age of upto 
18 years as against 19.05 per cent of men while about two-thirds (64.29 per cent) of 
men were married between 19 and 21 years of age as against 15.38 per cent of 
women. Those married between 22 and 25 years of age were 14.88 per cent of m«i 
and only 2.96 per cent of women. Thus, most of ttie women were married in early age 
of upto 18 years. We, however, find that the practice of early marriage vwis prevalerrt 
for both women and men as 97.04 per cent of women and 83.34 per cent of men wore 
married upto the age of 21 years. 
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Educational Status 

In the total number of members of the families of respondents 57.05 per cent 
were literate. Among male members were 68.20 per cent and among females were 
45.07 per cent. It seems literacy has occupied significant roots among the people, more 
significantly among females after the Census 1991 as at that time literates among 
females were 20.48 per cent in district Pratapgarh and 20.84 per cent in district 
Sultanpur. 

Education-wise status of male and female literates was as under : 

Among female literates 68.75 per cent were educated upto primary, 18.75 per 
cent upto middle, 1 1 .72 per cent upto higher secondary and 0.78 per cent upto graduate 
level. In comparison, 47.12 per cent of men had studied upto primary, 19.71 per cwit 
upto middle, 21.63 per cent upto higher secondary and 11.54 per cent upto 
graduate/post-graduate level. Thus, a higher percentage of men were not only literate 
but also had higher education as compared to women. Despite this trend, however, we 
can conclude that not only literacy has spread among women but there is definitely a 
significant trend of acquiring higher education. 

School Drop-outs 

A total of only 25 cases of drop outs from schools were reported. Among them 17 
were boys and 8 girls. Class-wise drop out cases of boys were : 5 In Class VIII, 3 each 
in Class V and X. 2 in Class 111 and 1 each in Class I, VI, IX and XII. Among girls 4 
dropped out In Class V, 2 in Class VII! and 1 each in Class IV and Vll. 
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The reasons for boys dropping out from studies included : lack of Interest In 
studies (10); poor economic status of family (3); failed in examinations (2); and, school 
at long distance (2). 

The reasons for girls dropping out of school were : school at long distance (5); 
lack of interest in studies (1); greater burden of household work (1); and discrimination 
in education of boys and girls. Thus, we find the major reason for drop-out was lack of 
interest in studies among boys while location of school at long distance was the prime 
reason for girls leaving their studies incomplete. 

Drinking Water 

About 77per cent of the families were getting drinking water through hand-pumps 
and 23 per cent from wells. About 30 per cent of the respondents comi^ined about the 
poor quality of water such as ; polluted (13.10 per cent), iron content (15.48 per cen^ 
and fioride (1.19 per cent). Thus, 70.24 per cent of families of respondents were able to 
get clean water. 

Women’s Work in Farm Production 

All the respondents were looking after conventional domestic work of their 
families while 80.95 per cent were also engaged in expanded dom^fic work such as 
collection of fuel, fodder, fetching of water, looking after poultry and kitchen garden, etc. 
Those who also contributed labour in agricultural work on their ovm farm (unpaid tamily 
work) were 63.10 per cent while 23.81 per cent were also undertaking paid work in 
agriculture on other’s farms. 





: 






m 

The analysis of working women respondents belonging to different land holding 
categories indicate as under; 

(a) Those engaged in expanded domestic work were 92.0 per cent from the families 
of marginal farmers, 75.0 per cent from small and 40.0 per cent from the large 
formers; 

(b) Those engaged as unpaid family labour in agriculture were 80.0 per cent 
belonging to marginal, 45.83 per cent to small and 20.0 per cent to large farmers; 

(c) Those working as paid workers on other’s agricultural farms were 32.0 per cent 
of the families of marginal and 16.67 per cent of small formers. None of the 
respondents from families of large families worked as paid labour on other's 
forms. 

From the above, it is evident that economic compulsions guided women to 
contribute labour in expanded domestic vwrk, as unpaid family worker on own 
form or as paid worker on other’s farms. 

Gender Gap in Wage Employment 

As stated above 23.81 per cent of respondents were undertaking wi^J® 
employment in agriculture. In order to have an idea of the gender gap in conditions of 
employment we are presenting comparative position of women and men bebngirHJ to 
the same families. 

It was found that the women were getting an average wage of Rs.33.15 per day 
as against men getting Rs.36.30 In agriculture related work. The average number of 
days of employment per year were 105.3 for women and 155.74 for men. Only one 
respondent reported that she also work as construction labour for about 50 days a year 
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when she has no employment in agriculture and earn Rs.40/- per day. In comparison, 

the overage wages of male construction workers Rs.43/- per day and they get 
employment in this activity for an average of 121 .2 days per year. 

From the above we may say that : (a) there are lesser opportunities of wage 
employment in agriculture for women; and (b) their wages are paid at lower rates than 
the rates paid to male workers. It is, however, significant to note that women working as 
wage labour were confined to agricultural activities only. 

Since a majority of respondents were not earning members their avere^e 
contribution to the family earnings was 4.18 per cent while their husbands contributed 
51 .81 per cent and the rest, i.e. 44.01 per cent was contributed by other male members 
of their families. 

Status of Women Within their Household 

One indicator of the status of women within their household is their involvement 
in decision making in family matters such as children’s education, purchas^saie of land; 
house repair; marriage of children; purchase of clothes; cereals, milk and vegetables, 
agricultural implements and repayment of debts. 

From the responses of women we find that in the traditional rural society they 
seems to have acquired a position in their household as most of them were consulted at 
the time of decision making. Their level of involvement in the process may vary iHit It 
was found that women played some role as is evident from the under mentioned data: 
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Decision Making Within Household bv Gender (N»84) 


Areas of Decision Making 

1 . Children’s Education 

2. Purchase/sale of land 

3. House Repair 

4. Marriage of children 

5. Purchase of clothes 


6. Purchase of cereals 

7. Purchase of Milk and vegetables 




Men 

(% of Household) 
92.86 


97.62 

98.81 

95.24 

95.24 


Women 

(% of Houeehoid j 
82.14 


58.33 

75.00 

89.29 

90.48 



91.67 

60.71 

73.81 

47.62 



In the total sample of 84 respondents 4 (4.76 per cent) women were member of 
self-help group \ft4iile 3 (3.57 per cent) were involved in community development activity. 
All of them were from the villages at the Head of Minors. 

None of the respondents were working as school teacher/ANRMDoctor. Five 
respondents were Panchayat Member in their villages - 3 at the Head and 2 at the 
Middle of Minors while 3 were working vwtti local NGOs - all in the vilkiges at the Head 
of Minors. Thus, w© find some indication of social awareness among women in the 
villages at the Head of Minors. This may be due to (a) location of their villages; l.e. 
closer to larger villages/town; or (b) greater opportunities of interaction with people from 
outside their villages. 
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Social Customs/Constraints 

1. As we have seen above that a large proportion of vi«>fnen have acquired a 
position in their household in which their opinions are also somht in family 
matters. This is an indication of social change. We. however, find that outside 
their house they have to observe social customs of the village society and 
therefore, about 62 per cent of the respondents reported that they remain In 
purdah. 

2. Dowry is a social evil, which is not confined to the rural society or to the 
economic status of people. In the prevailing customary practices almost every 
family has to give dowry according to their capacity. A worst practice, however, 
has developed in which the groom’s family puts its demands. Keeping the 
practice in mind it is certainly encouraging to find that only about 62 per cent of 
respondents reported that they have to give dowry. 

3. In the rural society in particular girl’s education is not considered as important 
and necessary as that of boys. The general explanation is that (a) it may be 
difficult to get a groom for her if she is highly educated; (b) girls have to be 
proficient in household work; (c) society does not like co-education system for 
girls of even 8-10 years age; and (d) poor economic conditions of family does not 
permit girls joining school. 

With the above in view the respondente were asked about the constraints in j^rls 

continuing education. Some of their important responses were as under; 
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1. 

No girls’ school in the village/girls school at long 
distance from village 

67.87 per certt 

2. 

Poor economic conditions of femily 

40.47 per cent 

3. 

Their need for household work 

22.62 per cent 

4. 

Lack of mode of transport 

1 1 .90 per cent 

5. 

Lack of people who can encourage girls’ education 

1 1 .90 per cent 

6. 

Security concern 

8.33 per cent 
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4. FOCUSSED GROUP DISCUSSIONS - FARMER’S GROUP 

In order to understand the overall condition of the selected villages with regard to 
different aspecte at the system of irrigation, maintenance of canals, constitution of 
farmers’ groups for streamlining of irrigation system, social problems and increase In the 
area of agriculture and production if adequate and timely supf^ of canal water is 
assured. 

The number of participants in the FGD were anticipated @10 knowledgeai:^ 
persons per village. Due to the enthusiasm among the farmers the number, however, 
exceeded significantly, i.e. to about 20 participants per v age. In the 28 villages, thus, 
566 formers participated in the Focussed Group Discussions. The discussions were 
conducted with the help of Focussed Group Discussion Guide, pr^ared in HIncfi 
language. 

The discussions provided us the following information: 

1 . In die outlets of the 1 1 villages at the Head of the Minors an average of 93.36 per 
cent of agricultural land was reported as fertile. In the 9 villages at Middie and 8 
villages at ffie Tail of the Minors an average of 93.78 per cent and 9225 per c«it 
of land respectively was reported as fertile. Thus, no significant difference In the 
quality of land was reported in respect of the location of villages at the Head, 
Middle or Tail end of the minors . 

2. An average of 23.64 per cent of farmers in villages located at the Head of ttie 
Minors were taidng single crop, 57.27 per cent double and 19.1 per cent multiple 
crops. Among the farmers belonging to the villages at Middle rrf MirK>rs 18.3 per 
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cent were taking single, 60.60 per cent double and 21 .10 per cent multiple crops. 
In comparison, among the farmers belonging to the villages at the Tail of Minors 
34 per cent were taking single crop, 51 .0 per cent double crops and 15.0 per cent 
multiple crops. Thus, a higher proportion of farmers belonging to the villages at 
the Middle of Minors were taking double and multiple crops while over one-thirds 
of the farmers in Tail end villages were taking single crop. 

3. The farmers of the five villages at the Tail, two at Middle and one at the Head 
Minors reported that they were not getting water from canal because there was 
no canal in village Issupur while canal ends before Meeranpur and Chopal 
villages. In Jurapatti of the Middle and Daudpatti of the Tail the farmers 
complained that people of village Gyanipur have blocked the canal by filling it 
and, therefore, the water was not reaching their villages. The farmers from one 
village each at the Head, Middle and Tail of the Minors namely, Gajaria, Rasoiah 
and Barari respectively complained that although canal exist in their villages 
there has been no water in it since over a decade. 

In the remaining 10 villages at the Head of the Minors farmers of 6 villages 
reported that they get insufficient and delayed canal water and from 2 vHiages 
each farmers complained that they get canal water (a) in time but insufficient; 
and (b) delayed but sufficient water. 

Out of the 7 villages at the Middle of Minors getting canal water ftirmert of 4 
villages complained of delayed and insufficient water, in 2 villas^ water was 
delayed but sufficient and in one village the water was avaitabte In time but 
insufficient in quantity. 
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Out of the 8 villages at the Tail of Minors only 3 were getting carnal water, in 2 
delayed and insufficient and in one in-time but insufficient. 

From the above, we find that out of 28 selected villages on Nagapur Dy. farmws 
in 20 villages were getting canal water. Among them the participants In the 
FGDs in 1 2 villages complained that the supply of water was neither in-time rtor 
in sufficient quantity; in 4 villages each they were getting water (a) delayed but 
sufficient and (b) in-time but insufficient. 

4. Of those receiving canal water reported that an average of 49.8 per cent of land 
under outlet command area was being irrigated. The proportion of irrigated land 
under outlet command in villages on the Head of the Minors was higher (54.3 per 
cent) as against the command water outlets in Middle (45.4 per cent) and Tall 
(45.0 per cent) villages. 

5. The participants of the FGDs in most of ttie selected villages felt the 
responsibility of cleaning and maintenance of canal was that of the irrigation 
Department and, therefore, they were not involved in such activities. In the five 
villages at the Head (Dulhanpur, Katari, Dharmapur, Sersideh and Dohri), three 
villages at the Middle (Bhagipur, Saruii and Pure Lokmanpur) and one village at 
the Tail (Trishundi) the participants reported that they were cleaning their canate 
and looking after their maintenance. 

6. As mentioned earlier farmers in eight villages were not getting canal water. In 
the remaining 20 villages they complained of delayed or Insufficient supply* 
They, therefore, have to depend on Tubewells/Pumpsets. Some of the ftirmere 
in 22 villages have their own Tubewell/Pumpsets while others procure their 
service on hire. A total of 135 Tubewells/Pumpsets were owned by farmers In 
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the 1 1 Head villages, 80 were owned by farmers of 7 middle villages and 42 were 
In 4 Tail villages. The village Jurapatti and Pure Lokmanpur at the Middle and 
village Daudpatti, Issupur, Meranpur and Chopai at the Tail of the Minors had no 
Tubewell/Pumpset. They were depending mostly on hire water from tt^e adjoinit^ 
area. 

7. The selected villages do not have government tubewell. In case of shortage/non- 
availability of canal water the farmers depend either on their own ^beweils/ 
pumpsets or get them on hire from those owning them. 

The rates for canal water in District Pratapgarh were reported @ Rs.272/- per 
hect. per crop. The cost of irrigation through Pumpset was significantiy higher. 
In comparison to canal irrigation the cost was higher by Rs.225/- to Rs.325/- per 
hect. per crop if the farmer has his own Diesel Pumpset. The irrigation cost 
increase many times if a farmer gate water through Diesel Pumpset on hire, i.e. 
he has to pay higher by between Rs.1250/- and Rs.1375/- and by Rs.1100/- and 
Rs.1 185/- per hect. per crop if he got water through electric tubewell. 

Thus, instead of Rs.272/- per hect. per crop for canal water those yri>o were 
having their own Diesel Pumpsets/Tubewells were spending between Rs.497/- 
and Rs.597/- while those getting on payment from private Diesel Pumpsets or 
Electric Tubewells were spending between Rs.1 522/- and Rs.1 647/- and 
between Rs.1 372/- and Rs.1 457/- per hect. per crop. 

The irrigation cost further increase in case farmers were not receiving 
adequate/timely supply of water from canal as they have also to F«y canal 
charges. 
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8. To a question put for discussion ‘whether the farmers would like to manage water 
sharing, maintain the canal or collect dues from farmers for canal water?’ We 
found the participants of FGDs only in 8 villages were willing to accept such 
responsibilities. The village included 5 at the Head and 3 at the Middle of Minors. 
They were : Dulhanpur, Dharmapur, Dohri, Umarpur, Sarkhelpur at the Head arid 
Bhagipur, Pandri Mustaqi and Sarai Bhawani at the Middle. Thus, in the 20 
selected villages the participants in FGDs declined to accept such responsibiimes 
due certain social problems in their villages such as (a) casteism (8 villages); Os) 
lack of unity among people due to different reasons (6 villages) and (c) lack 
cooperation for undertaking such activities (6 villages). 

9. In half of the selected villages, i.e. 14, the participants reported that women ck) 
not participate in the activities at the outlet level or in matters related to their 
villages due to which their problems are not redressed. Women were members 
of the Gram Sabhas in all villages due to reservation. The participants, however, 
maintained that despite being members of Gram Sabha they have no voice In 
their activities. 

10. In 20 villages the farmers maintained that the women will also be included In the 
Association if they decide to form it. In 12 villages die participants in FGDs felt 
the formation of farmers’ Association vnll help in combating casteism; in 9 
villages they thought it will help in solving disputes related to distribution of canal 
water while in 7 villages they believed it will help in the development of their 
villages. 

11. In the 20 villages getting adequate/inadequate supply of canal water it was 
reported that an average of 66.25 per cent of the farmers were paying ftjW 
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irrigation dues. A higher proportion of formers (72.1 per cerrt) were paying In 
villages located the Middle of Minors followed by at the Tail end (65.0 per cent) 
and at the Head (62.5 per cent). 

The reasons given for non-payment of full dues included : 

(a) untimely and adequate supply of water (15 villages); 

(b) No water in the canal/no canal (8 villages; 

(c) Because other farmers do not pay (3 villages); and, 

(d) Lack of water courses (2 villages). 

12. On the question of increase in canal irrigation rates if timely and adeqinto supply 
of water is assured the participants of FGDs in village Atarsan, Pure Bedua 0^). 
Pure Lokmanpur (M) Trishundi and Sangapatti (T) felt the present irrigation rates 
are reasonable and they will not agree to any increase. Others (23 xriliages) 
however, expressed their willingness to pay at reasonably higher rates provided 
timely and adequate supply of water is genuinely assured. 

1 3. While discussing about the water policy of the U.P. Government it was found that 
FGD participants in ail the selected village had no idea/information about R. 
They, however, expressed their willingness to constitute Water Users’ 
Association (WUA) when the idea was given to them. 

The reasons for their willingness included: 

(a) In the absence of WUA the farmers do not get timely and adequate suf^ 
of water; and, 



(b) Discord and tension between formers may be reduced ttrough WUA. 
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1 4. The participants were asked to identify the major social problems that they were 
facing in their village. Except in village Chopai the participants in the FGDs In 27 
villages mentioned a single social problem that was plaguing their society. In 
village Chopai illiteracy and casteism were considered equally damaging while 
out of the 27 villages participants in 13 villages mentioned illiteracy and in 10 
villages casteism was considered most serious social problem. In 3 villages tfie 
custom of dowry and in 1 village practice of Purdah were considered serious 
problems affecting their lives. 

15. The FGD participants were also asked to identify the problems that were 
adversely affecting the development of their villages. In 27 vtiilages people 
complained of about serious problems in irrigation due to absence of gowmment 
tubeweils and uncertainity about canal water. In 24 villages people complained 
of lack of adequate road and transport which was affecting the development of 
their villages. In 18 villages illiteracy and lack of schools for girls; in 14 villages 
they complained various health problems and inadequate attention/faciiities at 
the Primary Health Centres and 12 villages water logging was one of the serious 
problems affecting agriculture as well as their social life. In 8 villages each the 
participants mentioned casteism, lack of common toilets and non-avaiiabiiity of 
good quality fertilizers and seeds. In 7 villages lack of a veterinary hospital in ttie 
nearby area; in 6 villages highly erratic supply of electricity; and in 5 villages each 
problem of unemployment and lack of government centres for procurement of 
agricultural produce were considered serious affecting development of their 
villages. 
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16. Through the Focussed Group Discussions we tried to find out the estimate of 
participants in respect of increase in area under Paddy and Wheat if timely and 
sufficient canal water is supplied. Since 8 villages were not getting canal ^ter 
the estimates are related to 20 villages, i.e. 10 Head, 7 Middle and 3 Tail ^di{ages. 

The estimates with regard to increase in the area under the two crops were 
significantly high. The participants estimated an increase in the area under 
paddy by 43.79 per cent and under wheat by 42.34 per cent. 

A very significant point emerged when the data was analyzed according to the 
location of villages. An astonishing increase in area under paddy (246.44 per 
cent) and wheat (241 .03 per cent) was estimated by the people in Tail villages. 
In the villages at the Middle of the Minors increase in the area under paddy and 
wheat was estimated by 52.45 per cent and 47.32 per cent respectively. In the 
villages at the Head of Minors the estimated increase in the area under paddy 
was 22.19 per cent and under wheat 21 .88 per cent. 

in those villages where canal water was not available the farmers were irrigating 
their crops either through their own tubewells/pumpsete or were getting water by 
hiring tubewelis/pumpsets. They feel that the area under the two crops may 
remain the same but the irrigation cost will be substantially reduced if canal water 
was made available. 

17. The FGD participants were further probed about the impact of adequate and 
timely supply canal water on the yield of the two crops. At present, the average 
per hectare yield of paddy and wheat in the 28 selected villages was reported as 
24.98 and 24.09 quintals respectively. In case adequate and timely supply of 
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canal vwiter was assured they estimated the yield of paddy and wheat may go 
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upto an average of 29.75 and 28.79 quintals per hectare respectively. Thus, an 
increase by 19.10 per cent was estimated in the yield of paddy and 19.51 per 
cent in case of wheat. 

The increase in yield of the two crops was estimated higher by farmers In the 
Head and the Tail villages than those in the Middle villages. Increase in ttie yteW 
of paddy per hectare was estimated by 20.43 per cent and in vi4ieat by 20.60 per 
cent in Head villages and by 20.17 per cent and 23.55 per cent in paddy and 
wheat respectively in Tail villages. 

18. As mentioned above the farmers had estimated an increase in die area under 
paddy by 43.79 per cent and under vidieat by 42.34 per cent. Further they 
estimated the yield of paddy per hectare may go up by 19.10 per cent and that of 
wheat by 19.51 per cent if timely and adequate canal water was assured. In 
absolute terms, they estimated an increase of area under Paddy by 198.27 
hectare and under wheat by 194.26 hectare. The production in the estimated 
increased area may add about 5898 quintals of paddy and about 5593 quintals 
wheat. Further, due to estimated increase in yield per hectare in case of 
adequate supply of canal water the present production of paddy may go up 
further by about 2160 quintal and of wheat by 2156 quintal. 

Thus, if the estimates of the farmers were correct ttie production of paddy may 
go up by about 8,058 quintal and that of wheat by about 7,749 quintal due to 
increase in the area under the two crops and in the yield per hectare if the timely 
and adequate supply of canal water was assured. 
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5. FOCUSSED GROUP DISCUSSIONS - WOMEN GROUP 


As part of the Social Assessment studies Focussed Group Discussiorts of 
farmers and women were conducted separately in ail ttie selected 28 >nilagds of district 
Pratapgarh and Sultanpur, The present chapter summarizes the discussions among 
women groups. The discussions were conducted by a team of female investigators with 
the help of a set of questions related to the status, life-style and problems of women In 
the rural society. 

In all, 31 1 women participated in Group Discussions in the 28 villages, i.e. about 
11 women per group. Among them 105 belonged to the Other Backward Ca^es 
(OBCs), 93 to tile Scheduled Castes (SCs), 83 to the General (Higher) Castes and 30 
were Muslims. Their distribution on the basis of size of agricultural land holdings owned 
by their families indicate a large number of them (205) were from the families of 
marginal formers (65.92 per cent), 49 (15.75 per cent) were from the small farmers 
femilies, 34 (10.93 per cent) from the large farmers and 23 (7.40 per cent) from the 
landless femilies. 

Caste-wise size of agricultural landholdings of the participanfs families shows 

that: 

(a) Among the participants from the General (Higher) Castes 45.78 per cent were 
from the families of Marginal Farmers, 30.12 per cent from small and 24.10 per 
cent from the large farmers; 

(b) Among those belonging to OBC 73.33 per cent were from tiie famili^ of 
Marginal, 12.38 per cent from Small, 8.57 per cent from Large farmers while 
families of 5.72 per cent of the participants were landless; 


Marginal &nnm are those having agricultural land holdings of tqrto 1 hectare; Small fanners are tiniae imviiig 
above 1 and upto 2 hectares and Large timers are iiose having more than 2 hectares of agrkulhnal land hddingi. 
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(c) Among those belonging to Scheduled Castes 80.64 per cent were from the 
families of Marginal, 7.53 per cent of Small farmers while 1 1 .83 per cent wore 
landless; 

(d) Among the Muslims 50.00 per cent were from the families of Marginal, 13.33 per 
cent from Small and 16.67per cent of the Large farmers while 20.00 per cent 
were from landless families. 

Practical Needs of the People 

The participants of the FGDs were asked to assess the differences in the 
practical needs of men and women living below and above the poverty line belonging to 
different castes. The practical needs mentioned to them were ; (i) drinking water; 0i) 
sanitation (Latrines); (iii) electricity; (iv) education; (v) health; (vi) access to credit; and 
(vii) improvement in income. The conclusion from discussion may be summarized as 
under: 

(a) No significant difference was found in the needs of men and women in same 
economic and caste groups in respect of drinking water, sanitation, eiectricHy, 
education and health; 

(b) The group mentioned that a greater proportion of men were In need of 
improvement in income; 

(c) Access to credit was considered the area which was the concern of men orty; 

(d) The needs of drinking water, sanitation, electricity and education were e)^e88ed 
in greater percentage for those living below the poverty line than for those above 
it. In the area of health, access to credit and improvement in Income no 
significant difference was found between the people belonging to the two 
economic groups; 
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(e) Caste-wise analysis shows that : 0) no significant differences were found in temis 
of practical needs between different caste groups; (b) wittiin the caste groups 
some differences were noticed between those living above the poverty line and 
below the poverty line. A greater percentage of people living below poverty line 
expressed their need for drinking water, sanitation, electricity, education, health, 
access to credit and improvement in income than those living above the poverty 
line. Thus, it shows that irrespective of caste background people in villages in 
genera! had more or less common problems. The difference, not very significant, 
was. however, noticed between the poor and the so-called affluent class. 

Decision Making in Expenditure 

The share of men and women in the decision making with regard to expendihire 
on some of the strategic needs of people was also enquired from the participants of the 
FGDs. They included : health, education of children, social functions, food, house 
repair and on-farm expenditure. The outcome of discussions shows that; 

(a) a large proportion of women than men were deciding about expendihire on food 
items; 

(b) a significantly high percentage of men were deciding about the expenditure on 
health, education, social functions, house repair and on-farm expenditure; 

(c) a sizeable percentage of women belonging to higher castes (botii above and 
below poverty line). Other Backward Castes (above poverty line), and Scheduled 
Castes (above poverty line) were deciding about expenditure on health, 
education and social functions. A sizeable percentage of Muslim women were 
also involved in the decision about expenditure on social functions; and, 

(d) decision about expenditure on house repair and agriculture was ttie responsribilify 
of men as a very small percentage of women were involved In such matters. 
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Participation in Activities 

While discussing the participation of men and women in certain activititts in th« 
selected villages the groups in the 28 villages informed that there were a total of 246 
members of panchayats from their villages. Among them 156 (63.4 per cent) were 
males and 90 (36.6 per cent) females. Among males 35.26 per cent were from the 
Other Backward Castes, 23.08 per cent from Upper castes. 22.43 per cent from the 
Scheduled Castes and 19.23 per cent were Muslims. The female Panchayat Members 
had a slightly higher percentage of members belonging to the Upper Castes (31 .1 1 per 
cent) followed by the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Castes (27.78 per cent 
each) and Muslims (1 3.33 per cent). 

A significant proportion of adult males among ttie Scheduled Castes (76.97 per 
cent) and OBCs (59.83 per cent) were engaged in on-farm activities as paid labour as 
against 17.50 per cent in the Upper Caste and none among Muslims. Female paid 
agricultural labourers were nearly half of their population among Scheduled Castes 
(47.27 per cent) and about one-fourth (28.86 per cent) and one-third (33.33 per c«Tt) 
among OBCs and Muslims respectively. 

Caste-virise, the proportion of unpaid agricultural workers was higher among the 
population of OBCs (89.99 per cent) followed by Muslims (89.58 per cent), Scheduled 
Castes (85.89 per cent) and of the Upper Castes (71.30 per cent). A sizeable 
population of women among the Scheduled Castes (40.24 per cent), OBCs (35.48 per 
cent) were also engaged in these activities as against 11.74 per cent of the upper 
castes and 3.82 per cent of Muslims. Further, 61.42 per cent of men among the 
population of Scheduled Castes and 52.50 per cent among OBCs were also working as 
vrage labour in other than agriculture. A sizeable percentage of women in the 
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population of the two caste groups, i.e. 31.84 per cent and 21.19 per cent were also 
working as non-agricultural wage labour. 

From above we may infer that: 

(a) a majority of the population belonging to the Scheduled Castes, OBCs and 
Muslims have very small size land holdings, which do not provide adequate 
return for their sustenance. They have to work on their land and also work as 
agricultural labour on other’s farms to earn for their living. 

(b) the size of land holdings of those belonging to the upper castes also seems to be 
small - as most of them were engaged in unpaid on-farm activities. But, the size 
of their landholdings were providing them return to maintain their minimum living 
standard. 

(c) the engagement of a significant proportion of women belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes, OBCs and Muslims in paid on-farm activities suggests toe pathetic 
economic conditions of their families. 

The participation of women in social functions, legal matters and their right to 
chose was not significant. It was, however, noticed that a higher proportion of 
women belonging to the upper castes were participating in social functions 
(21 .36 per cent) and had right to choose (25.35 per cent) than others. 

Women’s Role Inside and Outside House 

As far as women’s role inside their house is concerned all the participants in the 
FGDs mentioned cooking and cleaning and maintenance of toe house m toeir 
responsibility. Other responsibilities included ‘looking after husband (92.9 per cent); 
cleaning and storage of foodgrains (90.0 per cent); care of children and aged In toe 
family (86.8 per cent); pre-harvesting preparations (23.5 per cent); and participation in 
religious activities (20.3 per cent). 
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The women mentioned a number of serious problems that they were feeing while 

performing role inside their house. The most of the widely mentioned problems 
reflected their lower status in the social system in which they were living. Their 
problems included : (i) arrogant behaviour of husband even after caring for ail his 
household needs (92.9 per cent); (ii) have to put in hard labour in cleaning foodgrains 
and carrying heavy weight of foodgrains, even beyond capacity (90.0 per cent); (ill) do 
not get time for care of infants and toddlers and old in the family (86.8 per cerrt); (hr) 
have to work hard even during pregnancy and sickness (70.4 per cent); (v) put in hard 
labour in looking after household responsibilities and working on farms to earn but men 
do not cooperate (71.7 per cent). The problems that they were facing was related to 
fuel for cooking (57.9 per cent), which was wood, dry leaves or cow dung which they 
complained was injurious to their health because of thick smoke. 

Thus, it seems the women in villages were engaged in hard labour and they 
complained of insensitivity of men to their conditions. 

As far as their role outside house is concerned they were engaged In (i) looldr^ 
after their cattles (89.7 per cent); (ii) working on their own agricultural fields as unpaid 
family labour (71.7 per cent); (iii) working as paid agricultural labour (61.4 per cent) to 
supplement family income. Besides, consulting physicians at dispensary/PHC for their/ 
children's ailments (79.7 per cent), going to market for purchases for their households 
(73.0 per cent) and participation in social functions/activities (67.9 per cent). 

The constraints that they were feeing in performing their role outside house 
include: (i) In the dispensary/PHC no proper attention is paid while household work 
suffer and also loose wages for that day (96.8 per cent); (ii) due to rising prices it Is 
difficult to buy even essential items (66.9 per cent); (Iii) have to work in the house and 
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also to go out to collect cattle feed (58.2 per cent); (iv) unable to participate in social 
functions and give time for social activities (64.6 per cent); (v) as agricultural labour they 
have to put in hard labour while earn meagre wages (46.0 per cent); (vi) since women 
have to share a number of responsibilities they have to bear serious physical sb’ain 
(42.1 per cent); and, (vii) while working as paid labour they have to bear the ill treatment 
of their employers (28.9 per cent). 

Their role outside house is limited to their household responsibilities. There was 
a constant complaint of hard labour that they put in inside and outside house to fulfil 
their responsibilities. They seems to be a harassed lot as their status within their 
families as welt as outside was not reasonable. 

Social Issues Impacting Women 

A number of social issues impacting women were put for discussion. They 
included ; Purdah, Dowry, Illiteracy, Ill-health, Malnutrition, Violence against women, 
Alcoholic husband and Dominating in-laws. 

As regards the practice of purdah the participante were seriously divided about 
its utility, in 8 villages the group felt that the practice affect their freedom while In 6 
villages the practice reflect lack of self-confidence among women. In 6 villages each 
the groups were of the opinion that it provide protection and social respectability. 

With regard to the practice of dowry 1 5 groups felt that women suffer mental as 
well as physical torture and face humiliation if adequate dowry is not given. In 5 villages 
they said that women are even murdered or compelled to commit suicide by their in- 
laws if they feel they had not brought sufficient dowry, in 8 groups ttie participants felt 
dowry has to be given for maintaining status in the society. 
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Due to limeraoy, the pertlolpante In B villages opined, that people were Incapable 
to take pan In matters that require their decision; In 8 villages they attributed Increasing 
population to illiteracy; in 5 villages each the groups thought illiterates do not get 
adequate information/knovriedge about important social, economic and polif 
and such people suffer from inferiorffy complex «hile 4 groups thought parems' illiteracy 
was responsible for non-enrolment/drop-out of children in schools. 

The participants of 18 groups felt ill-health directly affect adversely the economic 
condihons and people suffering from ailments do not fulfil their obllgadons towards their 
families. In 5 villages each they thought that prolong illness make the people incapable 
of physical labour and there is a serious danger of offier family members catching the 

disease. 

In 8 villages each the participants were of the opinion that malnutrtlion affects 
physical growth, mental balance and there remains a danger of mat«naWnlenl 
mortalNy. In 4 villages group of women stressed on the low social status of women as a 

causo of fualnutfition. 

As regards violence against women the groups in 7 villages stressed that there 
was nothing unusual while in the rest 21 villages they attributed it to a number of 
uondffions. In 6 villages they were of the opinion that it was due to use of alcohol and 
drugs; 4 groups attributed it to undesirable social elements and 2 groups thought greed 
for dowry was the cause behind this condition, in 9 villages parffclpanb were of 
opinion that violence against women was the outcome of prevailing Illiteracy. 

Deterioration in economic conditions and Intra family discord due to the habit of 
dhnklng alcohol among husband were considered the main effects by women 
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participants of 8 groups each. In 6 villages participants considered greater femiiy 
responsibility as a result of husband’s drinking habit. In 4 villages women though It 
adversely affect the children while in 2 groups participants reported that women suffer 
from mental tension/imbalance due to it. 

In 10 groups the participants felt domination of in-laws result in serious tension 
and ill within the family while in 8 groups each they thought women suffer from mental 
tension; and, it lowers their social status. In 2 villages women though excessive 
domination of in-laws lead to even suicide. 

Women’s Status Within Family 

Women’s status within family as indicated by their share in decision making with 
regard to family matters shows that : (i) the women are not totally ignored; but 00 the 
final decision is taken by male members even if the family is 'female headed.’ Women 
share in the process of decision making was about 45 per cent in case of female head’ 
and 29 per cent in case of ‘male headed’ families. The status of women was reported 
slightly better in the families of large farmers as their share in decision making was 
about 34 per cent as against in the families of small farmers (30 per cent), marginal 
farmers (30 per cent) and wage labour (29 per cent). 

Though the proportion of total income contributed by women in their families was 
higher in ‘female headed' families (20.9 per cent) than in the ‘male headed’ families 
(13.1 per cent) yet it cannot be taken as a substantial contribution. This suggests the 
income level of women was considerably low. 

As far as the overall status of women in their families is concerned they are 
placed at a lower position. On the 5 point scale they were placed at an average of 2.28 
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in the female headed and at 1.45 in the male headed families. Their status was 
significantly lower in the economically poor families (1 .5 in the scale) than in the femilies 
of larger farmers (2.38). Their economic conditions were poor. On the 5 point scale 
they were placed at 2 .28 in the female headed and at 1 .44 in the male headed families. 
An average of 1.62 on the 5 point scale was recorded for those belonging to the 
economically poor families of wage labour, marginal and small farmers as compared to 
those belonging to the families of large farmers’ (2.10). 

Problems 



A number of agriculture related problems that the participants and their Emilies 
were facing were mentioned during the course of discussions. Among the major 
problems were : 

In all the 28 villages the participants in group discussions mentioned higher 
prices of inputs as welt as adulterated fertilizers, seeds and pesticides in the market; in 
20 villages high cost of irrigation and lack of cheaper alternative sources; low and un- 
remunerative return of produce; the participants in 13 villages pointed out that due to 
poor economic condition timely procurement of inputs and implements was not possible 
which adversely affect their crops; and in 6 villages they mentioned small and scattered 
landholdings were not giving them adequate quantity of produce. 

(b) Credit Related 

While discussing access to credit the participants pointed out a number of 
serious problems that their families were facing. Main among them were; 
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In 25 villages women complained of the malpractices prevailing in banks. The 
participants informed that the subsidy amount given on loan to poor by the government 
was generally taken by bank officials as consideration money with the result the 
beneficiaries receive only the loan part of the assistance. In 18 villages the participants 
criticized the long and cumbersome procedure followed by banks in sanctioning loan. In 
1 6 villages women complained that they do not get loan from banks at time of need 
while in 10 villages they maintained that due to illiteracy and ignorance they were being 
exploited by banks. 

Ability to Solve Problems 

A total of 9 women who participated in FGDs in 5 villages namely Dulhanpur, 
Bhagipur, Uttras, Dohri and Sarsikham, were associated with self-help groups. In 23 
villages either there were no such groups or none of the participants were associated 
with them. 

About one-third (34.64 per cent) of the participants reported that they solve their 
problems themselves. To get their problems solved about one-fourth of the particifMints 
(24.47 per cent) can visit panchayat members alone; 9.6 per cent can visit government 
officials; 4.64 per cent can visit to the Bank and 33.39 per cent to the Post Office. Thus, 
a larger proportion of women who participated in FGD's maintain that to solve their 
problems 51.96 per cent of them visit the panchayat members, 80.36 per cent to 
government officials, 91.07 per cent to the Bank and 45.00 per cent to post office 
accompanied by their husband or other male member of the family. 

A majority of the participants 85.56 per cent reported that they interact without 
fear with the school teacher white about half of the participants fearlessly interact with 
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politicians (57.52 per cent), agricultural officials (53.10 per cent), landlord (52.88 per 

cent), irrigation officials (S1 .67 per cent) and other government officials (45.71 per cent). 
In comparison, a small proportion of them (22.52 per cent) were able to talk to police 
officiale foarloeety. 

Considering the social structure and value system in the rural society and a 
higher rate of illiteracy we may find the above responses with regard to ability among 
women to interact with different people/officials quite satisfactory. 

Suggestions bv groups towards Improvement in Quality of Life: 

Among the suggestions that the participants of the groups gave, the main were 
as under: 

1 . The schools for imparting education at primary, secondary and higher level and 
for girls should be opened in or near the village (25 villages). 

2. Adequate link road and transport facility should be provided (1 7 villages). 

3. Primary Health Centre should be established in or near the village (16 villages). 

4. Development of cottage and small-scale Industries to provide employment 
opportunities to males and females both (15 villages). 

5. Community latrines for women and subsidy for constructing it inside houses 
should be given by the government (1 1 villages). 

6. Adequate and cheap irrigation facility be provided by installing puWic tube-well (8 
villages). 

7. Electricity should be provided in the houses (8 villages) . 

8. Arrangements be made for providing safe drinking water by installing handpurr^js 
(7 villages), 

9. Water logging problem should be solved on priority basis (6 villages). 

it is evident that the groups were primarily concerned with lack of infrastructure 
facilities. They were aware that wifriout ttiem the quality of life cannot improve. 
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Related to the quality of life was also the question of their existing agticuKurai 

practices/problems and what do they want to improve their conditions. The discussions 

over this aspect of their economic conditions yielded the following: 

1 . Lower quality seeds and fertilizers are bought at higher pric^. The cooperative 
societies should provide these inputs, preferably on short-term credit (24 
villages). 

2. Canal does exist but it is highly damaged due to which water is not available in 
required quantity. It requires adequate management for maintenance (21 
villages). 

3. Use of outdated agricultural implements. For purchasing modern and improved 
variety of implements credit on concessional rate of interest should be provided 
to farmers (15 villages). 

4. Old agricultural practices resulting in high cost and low yield. Training should be 
imparted to farmers at village level in using new techniques by the agriculture 
department (1 1 villages). 

5. Sodic (Usar) land. To make the land productive farmers need assistance - 
monetary as well as technical (1 1 villages). 

6. Low return of agricultural produce. The government should fix minimum price 
keeping in view the real cost of agricultural production borne by farmers (10 
villages). 

7. Serious problem of water logging in agricultural land. So far tiie irrigation 
department has not paid serious attention to this problem. Proper drainage must 
be developed to save farmers from continuing loss (1 2 villages). 

Thus, the problems the farmers were facing in relation to agriculture were : (a) 

non-availability of good quality seeds and fertilizers at reasonable prlc€« ttte groups 


wanted the same to be made available to the farmers by the cooperative societies on 
short-term credit; (b) the minors are not adequately maintained and managed; (c) the 
farmers need training in use of improved and latest techniques in agriculture; (d) for 
switching over to th© us© of improved variety of implements they expressed the need of 
credit on concessional rate of interest so that they can buy the modern tools and 
implements; (e) for making the sodic land productive the farmers need moniteiry as well 
as technical assistance; (f) they complained of low return of their produce, and, 
therefore, desired the prices should be fixed keeping in view the real cost of agricutturai 
production: and, (g) the serious problem of water logging was adversely affecting the 
rural population. It affected their area under crop and the quality of crop. It is posing 
serious health hazards and malaria and diarrhoea are very common ailments among the 
people in such villages. 

Observations of Discussants 

At the end of the discussions by groups of women in the villages the discussants 
(Investigators) also recorded their own observations with regard to the conditions of the 
village and or the needs of the people, some of their significant observations are given 
as under; 

1 . The discussants observed in 21 out of 28 villages that the people were suffering 
from a number of ailments and there is need of Primary Health Centre or sub- 
centre in the villages. 

2. To remove illiteracy the need of primary schools for boys and intermediate level 
schools for girls was expressed for 19 villages. 

3. The need for making available agricultural implements, seeds, fertilizers and 
pesticides at reasonable rates was recorded for 18 villages. 
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4. In 16 villages need for proper mode of transport and repairs of roads was 
expressed. 

5. In 15 villages it was suggested that the farmers require information/knowfedge 
about economical use of HYV seeds, fertilizers, pesticides and water which may 
be provided by the Departments of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

6. in 12 villages the Discussants suggested that subsidy on Diesel for pumpsets be 
given to farmers in the villages which do not get canal water. 

7. The shortage of power supply was seriously felt in 1 1 villages. 

8. In 10 villages supply of canal water for irrigation vwis considered highly 
inadequate and, therefore, adequate and timely supply was stressed. 

9. In 1 0 villages problem of water logging needed to be solved at the earliest. 

10. People in 9 villages had no access to the Rural Bank because of long distance 
and, therefore, the discussants suggested a branch within an area of 4-5 viiiages. 

11. To solve certain social problems such as casteism, illiteracy, particularly amortg 
women, purdah system, low status of women in the family, alcoholism, etc. social 
awareness need to be created among people. This may be done through NGOs, 
Gram Panchayats, Government employees working in villages and the educirted 
people. Lack of social awareness was particularly observed in 9 viiiages. 

12. In 9 villages the water courses were found in seriously damaged conditions 
resulting in obstruction in water supply from canal. The discussante, therefore, 
expressed an urgent need of repairing and cleaning of the water courses. 
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6. STAKEHOLDERS MEETING j 

December 06. 2000 I 

Village Dohri, District Pratapgarh 

Farmers’ Group About 80 farmers, 15 females from farmers’ families, 20 irrigation 
Officials and 3 representatives of NGOs, GIDS representative and 
World Bank Consultant attended. | 

Problems Pointed Out 

1. Irrigation 

(a) Since the requirement of water for agriculture was assessed a long time back. A 

fresh assessment of the existing capacity and the capacity required is to be | 

made. Such an exercise is necessary to make the system fully usofiji. 

(b) Inadequate number of outlets due to which the farmers damage the canal by 
cutting it. This also affects flow of water upto the tail end of the minor. 

(c) Dependence on tubewells and pump sets is increasing which incur high ruming 
cost. 


(d) No roaster system for canal water. Neither the farmers have knowledge about 
such a system. 
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(I) The command area was not being served by canals adequately. It should be 
small according to the capacity of the minor. 

(j) Rakha minor required remodeling if it has to be useful. 

2 Health 

(a) Most of the women who attended the meeting complained about health problems 
and diseases which were common due to menace of mosquitoes. Breedirtg of 
mosquitoes was the result of water logging and over flow of canal water during 
rainy season. 

(b) There is no health sub-centre in the village and the PHC is located about 2 kms. 
in Madanpur village. 

(c) The quality of drinking water is not good resulting in waterborne diseases. 

(d) Highly inadequate drainage system due to which water logging is a very serious 
problem. 

3. Training of Farmers 

(a) Lack of training programmes for farmers. Farmers need ttie knowledge of proper 
use of water for different crops; the use of Inputs such as high yielding \mrtetie8 
of seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, and insecticides, etc. Besides, they have to be 
provided information with regard to successful experiments conducted in other 
parts of the country in curtailing expenditure in the growtii of healthy crops. 

(b) Some farmers complained that some farmers of this area including their village 
were to be given training in the use of latest technology in agriculhire. Later, they 
came to know that the training programme was organized at Ooti. The NGO 
associated with the training programme selected persons from the urban area of 
frie district, instead of the actual farmers from the villages. 
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4. Rooda and Culverts 

(a) People felt a few more culverts on the canal were urgently needed as In their 
absence they had to cover a long distance to cross it. 

(b) Service roads along Nagapur distributory and Jogipur minor were necessary to 
facilitate commuting of the people. 
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STAKEHOLDERS MEETiNG 

December 06, 2000 

Village Durgapur, District Suitanpur 

Farmers’ Group About 32 formers, 10 females from farmers’ families, 15 inigefion 
Officials and 1 representative of NGO, GIDS representative artel 
World Bank Consultant attended. 

Problems Pointed Out 

1 . Irrigation 

(a) Farmers compiained that the original width of tiie Durgapur canal has narrowed 
down significantly. Besides, its cleaning is urgently required to smootti the flow 
of water. 

(b) Serious problem of seepage in the Durgapur canal due to which about 100 feet 
wide cultivable land on both sides is badly affected. 

(c) in the absence of a culvert on the canal people have cover a considerably long 
distance to cross the canal. 

(d) The formers informed that the soil as well as climate was good for sunflower 
crop. But it need more as well as regular supply of canal water, vdiich Is not 
adequately available and the water through hired diesel pumps is very costly. 

2. Health 

(a) Water logging was mentioned as one of the most serious problems of Ihe village. 

(b) Drinking water unsafe for health. 

(c) Due to water logging and unsafe drinking water malaria and ailnmits of the 
stomach were very common in the area. People had to spend considerable 
amount of medical treatment. 
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3. Marketing 

(a) Marketing of agricultural produce has serious problems as tfie government’s 
procurement centres were not purchasing from the farmers in this area. 

(b) The farmers were forced to sell their produce to tfje dealers at very tow rates. 
They complained that in tiie absence of procurement centres they had to sell 
wheat @ Rs.5/- per kilo and paddy between Rs.2/- to Rs.3/- per Idto. Such rates 
do not give them adequate return. 

4. Agricultural Inputs 

Some farmers complained that they were not getting the required quantity of 
seeds from the government seed store, due to short supply. They have to buy 
about 50% of their requirement from the private dealers at higher rates. 
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STAKEHOLDERS MEETING 
Vikas Bhawan, District PratapQarh 


December 07, 2000 


Participated 

Nii 

Bankers’ Representatives ^ 

NGOs 

Block Pramukhs ^ 

Public Representative ^ 

Assistant Development Officer 

Irrigation Department Officials ^ 

GIDS Representative & WB Consultants 2 

Total ® 

Problem * Pointed Out 

1 The farmers wore not receivina canal watarin^ 

■ The canal has narrovred rtown due to 

Thecanaloverao.adv^^^^ha-^^^ 

Due to overflow of canal the people race m f 
the area. 

The Government Tubewetls in the four vtllaaea, n«n.ly, 

Bhedona, Hardoi and Narayanpur were worldnfl satisl«rtort^ Due to 

untimely supply of canal water peopta were Irha-fna meir crops throuah 

tubewells, despite being costlier. 


STAKEHOLDERS MEETING 


Dec«mb«r 2000 

Vikas Bhawan, District Pratapgarh 

Meeting with 23 Dietrict Officials including District Magistrate, Chief Development 

Officer and Others from different departments. 

Problems Pcrfnted Out 

1 . irrigation 

(a) Lack of maintenance of canals. Their cleaning was urgently required. 

(b) Out of a total of 139 Government Tubewells 94 were totally abandoned and 20 
were facing regular breakdowns. Thus, only 25 were in working condition in the 
district. 

(c) In case of breakdown of a Tubewell its repair takes a long time, usually about a 
month. 

(d) Every Tubewell is operated by a person residing in the same village. The 
operators do not get any technical training due to which he cannot repair even 
minor faults. 

(e) About 450 cusecs water is required in the canal but at the Head only 250 cusecs 
water is available. This shortage is adversely affecting the cropping pattern as 
well as the cropping intensity. 

(f) Regular monitoring of the conditions of canals and tubewells is essential to 
enhance irrigation capacity. 

2. Cropping Pattern 

(a) The farmers were taking only wheat and paddy as Rabi and Kharif crops. Thwi 
can be more profitable crops such as sugarcane, vegetables and pulses; The 
present practice is due to (a) shortage of canal water for irrigation arKJ (b) lack of 
training facilities for farmers. 
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3. Marketing 

(a) Marketing of produce was considered as one of serious probterm of farmers as 

they were not getting adequate return. 

(b) Due to shortage of funds the procurement centres of the government were not in 
a position to purchase the entire produce. In the market they have to sell at a 
very low price. 

4. inputs 

(a) The problem of inferior quality insecticides, pesticides and fertilizers being sold 

by traders was also discussed. It was told that whenever such a compiatnt was 
received the district administration had taken serious action against the dealer. 

(b) The short supply of seeds to farmers by the Government stores was abo 
mentioned by the participants. 

5. Fisheries 

In the absence of cemented ponds and good quality Finger Lings the production 
of fish in the district was between 20 and 25 quinbi per hectare. If good quality Finger 
Lings and proper environment is provided the production can increase to between 45 
and 50 quintal per hectare. 

In order to improve the activity persons engaged in it should be pro>4ded finandai 
assistance with some part as subsidy. 

6. Health 

(a) People in rural areas of the district were depending on groundwater for drinidng, 
eitiier through tubewells or open wells. In certain areas, the quality of water is 
not good, in general, the water is saline in the distirict and has also been higher 
fluoride and iron content. 


(b) Due to serious problem of water logging during rainy season and overfbw of 
canal the health problems were common. The menace of mosquitoes was 
serious. The situation further became serious due to consumption of unsafe 
drinking water. 

(c) The diseases most common included syndromic, i.e. combination of several 
symptoms of different diseases treatment of which is costiy and the poor 
peasants suffering from such ailment find it difficult to meet the cost of its 
treatment. Other diseases common in the district were Malaria. Typhoid, 
Gastroenteritis, etc. 

7. Amla Based Industry 

(a) The district Pratapgarh and its surrounding areas form the Amla belt. The district 
produces approximately 50 per cent of total production of Amla in ttie country. 
Thus, it is the main crop of Pratapgarh, which has potential for economic 
development. As this is used in a number of Ayurvedic and Unani medicines and 
also in making Murrabba, an item useful for health. The officials emphasized the 
importance and profitability of Amla based industry in the disbict, which will 
generate employment as well as income of people growing it. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Four stakeholders meetings were organized by the Irrigation officiais of ttte 
district - 3 in district Pratapgarh and 1 in district Sultanpur. The two meetings wWt 
farmers - 1 at Pragapgarh and the other at Suiteinpur had 1 12 farmers and 25 women 
belonging to the farmers’ families among the participants. Besides, representatives ol 
NGOs and officials of the Irrigation Department at the district also attended. 
meeting of Banker’s, Public and NGO representatives was organized. Lastly, a well 
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represented meeting of officials of different departments at district level was organized 

which was also attended by the District Magistrate and the Chief Development Officer. 

Some of most serious problems discussed in the meetings included: 

Irrigation 

1 . Inadequate and untimely supply of canal water due to which farmers wore unat^ 
to cultivate cash-crops such as sugarcane, sunflower, vegetables, etc. 

2 . No roaster system for canal water 

3. Inadequate number of outlet forces the farmers to cut the cand resulting in 
obstruction In flow of water and Its wastage. 

4. Highly neglected condition of canals which has eitfier reduced the width of the 
canals considerably or has made them incapable for providing adequate quantity 
of water or cause overflow of water and water logging. 

5. The command area were unrealistic and beyond the capacity of canals/outiets. 

6. Seepage in canal affecting cuttivabie land. 

7. Water logging due to lack of drainage was mentioned as one of the most sarious 
problems in the villages. 

8. Due to Inadequate and untimely supply di canal water farmers were forced to 
irrigate their crops through tubewelfs, despite being costlier. 

9. Most of the Public T ubewells were unserviceable. It was Informed by the officials 
that out of a total of 139 Public Tubewells 94 were totally abandoned arid 20 
were facing regular breakdowns. Thus, only 25 were in working condition. The 
farmers were, therefore, depending on private Tubewells/Pumpsets. Their hiring 
charges are significantly higher than charges of the PuUic Tubeweiis. 

Health 

1 . People In rxiral areas of tiie disfrict were depending on ground water fw diinWng 
purpose, it is generally saline and has also high fluoride and iron contents. 


2. Due to serious problem of water logging, overflow of canals during rainy season 
and consumption of unsafe drinking water the health problems were common. 
The women participants were more concerned ttieir health problems. 

3. The diseases most common included syndromic, i.e. combination of symptoms of 
different diseases, malaria, typhoid, gastroenteritis, etc. 

Marketing 

1. Since the procurement centres were not purchasing a sizeable portion of 
produce, the farmers were forced to sell their produce in the local market at a 
very cheap rate. Thus, they were unable to get adequate return. 

Roads and Culverts 

1. Lack of road along canals and adequate number of culverts has made 
commuting of people of the area difficult. 

Training of Farmers 

1. Due to lack of training/information generally the farmers lack actequade 
knowledge about the proper use of water and other inputs such as High 'tIekKng 
Varieties of seeds, fertilizers, pesticides and insecticides, etc. 

2. Due to lack of training/information they were nc^ switching over to more profitabie 
crops. 
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1 . From the discussions we find that the farmers particularly the mai^nai and smaM, 
were facing serious problems in irrigation of their crops. The segment of 
marginal formers is very high, in district Pratapgarh the size of 87.3 per cent and 
in district Sultanpur 86.80 per cent of land holdings was below 1 hectare, 
including 66.47 per cent and 68.66 per cent below 0.5 hectare respectively. Out 
of the net area sown 35.93 per cent was irrigated through canals In district 
Pratapgarh and 23.90 per cent in district Sultanpur during 1996-97. Thus, a 
majority of the farmers depend on private tubewells, which Is a costly 
arrangement. 

2. Water logging due to lack of drainage system and use of unsafe drinking water 
caused a number of diseases such as, syndromic, malaria, t^Jhoid and 
gastroenteritis was common among the rural population. Adequate drainage 
system is, therefore, urgently needed in villages. 

3. Marketing of agricultural produce has serious problems. The formers were 
forced to sell their produce in the market at a very low price in the absence of 
purchase by the government procurement centres. The procurement centres 
have to be made useful, if the interest of farmers is considered impcMtant. 

4. Training/knowledge about proper use of water and other inputs to fanners b 
needed in order to reduce tiieir expenditure and increase earnings from crops. 
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BlocWVillage 

Minor 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY MARGINAL FARMERS (HOUSEHOLD) 
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7. Katari 

Seruli 

25 

69.44 

45 

69.23 

26 

65.00 

18 

76.00 

114 

60.10 

8. SeruH 

-do- 

10 


4 


4 

12.90 


7.10 

30 

8.93 

9. isipyr 

-do- 



8 

mvnuM 

2 



IIIIIIIIIIIIQI^^ 


KSEi| 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 







7 

35.00 

lESH 


1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

2 





KEl^ 


gaggii 


ES^il 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

21 



H^ESI 

4 

6.35 

2 

40.CX) 

56 

28.17 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

— 

— 


77.00 

38 

62.29 

18 


KEHli 

76.43 

14. Kanctii Madhupir 

-do- 


75.76 


87.96 

525 

98.69 

197 

92.06 

1107 

92.10 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

- 

— 

2 

25.00 

— 

- 




16.90 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

126 ' 

»l!lM 



81 


msm 



38.62 

17. Dharmapur 


- 

HHH 



— 

- 

13 

36.11 

15 

28.30 

PATTI 

^■1 











18. Umarpur 1 

Umarpur 

15 

■gaBEM 

■a 


msm 

ipaia 

8 

61.54 

50 

79.51 

19. Pafidri fvfo^aqa i 

-do- 

1 



88.88 

UE3M 

96.96 

- 

■BMI 


mami 

20. Gajana 

1ml CommarKi 

13 




- 


3 


33 I 

17.84 1 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 

23 

35.38 



9 


- 

- 



22. Barari 

-do- 

17 




HHH' 

HHli 

HHi' 

HBHI 


msm 

SHIVGARH 





Hi' 







23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

100 

84.03 

60 

■tHITM 

80 

94.12 

100 

79.37 

340 

85.00 

24. Serai Bhawanl 

-do- 

6 


9 


35 

pgiiea 

- 

- 

50 

75.78 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

50 
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26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

9 


2 

g-itititil 

2 


- 


13 

mm 

27. Pur© Lokmanpi^ 

-do- 

2 

11.11 

- 

- 


- 

- 


2 

11.11 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

11 

52.38 

9 

50.00 

7 

41.18 

- 

- 

27 

48.22 
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Block/Village 

Minor 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY LARGE FARMERS (HOUSEHOLD) 

General Caste 
House-hold 

Backward 

Household 

SC Household 

Mysilm 

Hoiss^ioid 


No. 

Per 

Cent 

Ho. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Pm 

omt 

Table No. 

1 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

88 

BHADAR 












1. Dulhtnpur 

Trishundi 

1 

7.69 

2 

5.26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3.33 

2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

5 

26.32 

2 

9.10 

1 

2.94 

— 

— ' 

8 

8.63 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

25 

17.01 

9 

7.03 

3 

2.85 

4 

6.67 

41 

9.32 

BHADAIYAN 












4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

3 

4.41 


.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

1.11 

4 

11.08 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

— 


— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

2 

14.29 

2 

6.25 

— 

... 

3 

6.82 

7 

5.98 

MANGRAURA 












7. Katari 

Seruli 

2 

5.56 

3 

4.62 

— 

— 



5 

3.03 

8. Seruli 

-do- 

8 

11.76 

4 

5.88 

1 

3.22 

5 

2.56 

18 

5.38 

9. Isipur 

-do- 

3 

9.68 

2 

10.53 


— 


— 

5 

8.07 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

11 

16.67 

6 

10.91 



1 

5.00 

18 

9.18 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

8 

26.67 

4 

2.37 



— 


12 

3.83 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

7 

11.67 

13 

15.12 

~ 


— 

— 

20 


13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

1 

33.33 

4 

4.00 



1 

5.00 

6 

3.46 

1 4. Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

12 

9.09 

3 

0.93 

— 

— 

7 

3.27 

22 

1.83 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

7 

7.87 

7 

8.80 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

38 

13.24 1 

21 

9.55 

12 

4.56 

7 

8.54 

78 

9.15 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

— 

— 

6 

54.55 

— 

■ 

6 

16.67 

12 

22.84 

PATTI 












18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

3 ' 

13.64 

- 

~ 


— 

- 


3 

4.76 

19. Paridri Mustaqa 

-do- 

— 

- 

— 

i. 

- 


““ 



- 

20. Gajaria I 

Tail Command 

2 

2.94 

3 

3.37 

1 ~ 

- 

1 


5 

2.70 

21. Rasofah 

-do- 

8 

12.31 

2 

5.26 

- 


1 


10 

6.29 

22. Barari 

-do- 

3 

7.69 

- 

I ........ 

~ 


- 


3 

4.92 

SHIVGARH 












23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

4 

3.36 


- 

i 

- 

6 

4.76 

10 

2.50 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

1 

5.56 

- 

I 

1 


.. 

- 

1 

1.51 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 





... 

- 


26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

1 

6.67 



1 


— 

- 

1 

4.55 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 


imui 

bbhi 

imii 

mmn 


— 



«. 


28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

3 


1 

5.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7.14 
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Block/Village 

Minor 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY TOTAL FARMERS (HOUSEHOLD) 

General Caste 
House-hold 

BackvimnJ 

Househokf 

SC Hoys^dd 

Muslim 

Household 

Total 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Pmr 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

OMlt 

Table No. 

1 

86 

87 

88 

as 

— 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

86 

BHADAR 










r' — — ' 


1. Dulhtnpur 

Trishundi 

13 

14.44 

38 

42.22 

39 

43.33 

.... 


90 

100.00 

2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

19 

22.89 

22 

26.51 

34 

40.96 

8 

9.64 

83 

100.00 

3. Trishundi 

IIIIBIQIIIIIIIIIII 


33.41 

128 




60 

13.64 

440 

100.00 

BHADAIYAN 












4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

68 

18.33 

80 

22.16 



90 

24.93 

361 

100.00 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

12 

10.71 

61 

54.46 

HHH 


32 

28.57 

112 

100.00 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

14 

11.97 

32 

27.35 

wmm 


44 

37.60 

117 

100.00 

MANGRAURA 







Hi 

■ 




7. Katari 

Seruli 

36 

21.82 

65 

39.39 



Hi 

14.55 

165 

100.00 

8. Seruli 

-do- 

68 

20.24 

68 

20.24 




Hsigai 

336 

100.00 

9. Isipur 

-do- 

31 

50.00 

19 

30.65 



— 

— 

82 

100.00 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

66 

33.61 

55 

28.06 

56 

28.51 

20 

10.20 

196 

100.00 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

30 

9.58 

169 

53.99 

101 

32.27 

13 



100.00 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

60 

28.04 

86 

40.19 

63 

mm 

5 

2.34 

EE9i 

100.00 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

3 

1.72 

100.00 

57.47 



— 

11.49 

174 

100.00 

14. Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

132 

10.98 

324 

26.96 

532 

44.26 

214 

17.80 

1202 

100.00 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

__ 

— 

8 


9 


89 

83.96 

106 

100.00 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

287 

33.69 

220 


263 

30.87 

82 

9.62 

852 

100.00 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

— 

— 

11 


6 



67.92 

53 

100.00 

PATTI 












18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

22 

memm 





13 


63 

100.00 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

2 



56.25 

33 

41.25 



BO 

100.00 

20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

68 

36.76 

89 

48.11 



28 

15.14 

186 

100.00 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 

65 




51 


6 

3.14 

150 

100.00 

22. Barari 

-do- 

39 


10 


12 

19.68 

— 

- 

61 

100.00 

SHIVGARH 





Hi 


IB! 

Bi 

HI 



23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

119 

29.75 

mm 



wngai 



400 

100.00 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

18 


WKBM 


H^H 


1 

1.52 

66 

100.00 


-do- 

78 




mem 

mm 

7 

2.75 

255 

100.00 


Salora 

15 

68.18 

^ 5 

22.73 

2 

9.09 


— 

22 

100.00 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

18 

100.00 

— 

— 




— 

18 

100.00 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

21 

37.50 

18 

32.14 

17 

30.36 

- 

- 

56 

■FsiPai 




































































m 


BtockA/iilage 

Minor 

CATTLE POPULATION 

CLASSIFICATION OF HOUSEHOLDS ON LAND 
HOLDINGS BASIS 

No. of 
Cows 

Buffa- 

loes 

Goat/ 

Sheep 

Others 

Total 

Hoose- 

hold 

Land- 

less 

House- 

holds 

Marginal 

House- 

hoWs 

Smtii 

Fttiro 

Hons#- 

holds 

fmm 

BOM#- 

Table No. 

1 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

BHADAR 











1. Dulhinpur 

Trishundi 

40 

25 

10 

32 

90 

— 

44 

43 

3 

2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

40 

50 

22 

27 

83 

— 

38 

37 

8 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

288 

357 

165 

78 

440 

48 

149 

202 

41 

BHADAIYAN 











4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

74 

108 

305 

80 

361 

10 

307 

40 

4 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

32 

67 

45 

77 

112 

29 

11 

74 

— 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

32 

48 

78 

93 

117 

22 

57 

31 

7 

MANGRAURA 











7 Katari 

Seruli 

29 

204 

140 

76 

165 

27 

114 

19 

5 

8. Seruli 

-do- 

75 

207 

209 

150 

336 

25 

30 

263 

18 

9. Isipur 

-do- 

22 

28 

18 

12 

62 

12 

23 

22 

5 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

55 

50 

50 

75 

196 

22 

80 

76 

18 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

150 

80 

45 

55 

313 

— 

259 

42 

12 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

150 

200 

100 

177 

214 

— 

56 

138 

20 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

260 

200 

87 

107 

174 

15 

133 

20 

6 

1 4. Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

209 

178 

48 

189 

1202 

4 

1108 

69 

21 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

15 

20 

38 

30 

106 

7 

18 

74 

7 

1 6. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

254 

817 

159 

210 

852 

178 

329 

267 

78 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

15 

40 

35 

3 

53 

3 

15 

23 

12 

PATTI 











18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

31 

21 

13 

38 

63 

— 

50 

10 

3 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

42 

33 

53 

70 

80 

1 

73 

6 


20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

65 

207 

48 

95 

185 

16 

33 

131 

5 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 

48 ‘ 

103 ^ 

38 

145 

159 

~ 

40 

109 

10 

22. Barari , 

-do- 

20 

22 

— 

15 

61 

— 

21 

37 

3 

SHIVGARH 











23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

139 

240 

60 

160 

400 

— 

350 

40 

10 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

12 

15 

25 

29 

66 

- 

50 

15 

1 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

15 

40 

60 

87 

255 

30 

95 

6 


be. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

8 

10 

5 

20 

22 

2 

8 

10 

2 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

I 13 

12 

- 

9 

18 

2 

6 

11 

— 

28. Sanga Patti 

‘ -do- 

35 

24 

23 

32 

56 

5 

27 

20 

4 
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1 


DISTRtBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY CLASS OF FARMERS, I.E. 
LARGE/MARGINAL/SMALL FARMERS AND CASTES 


BlockA/iilage 

Minor 

BACKWARD CASTES 

Small Farmers 

Marginal Farmers 

Large Farmers 

TMai 

Niimter 

iml 

Mm 

(•»■-) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

TaWe No. 

1 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

BHADAR 










1 . Dulhifipur 

Trishundi 

26 

27 

10 

4 

2 

4.33 

38 

36.330 

2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

10 

12 

10 

9 

2 

6 

22 

27.000 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

58 

87 

48 

26.4 

9 

32.22 

115 

145.620 

BHADAiYAN 










4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

8 

9.00 

70 

41.00 

— 

— 

78 

50.000 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

42 

10.217 

3 

4.673 


— 

45 

14.890 

6. Daudpattf 

-do- 

20 

9.459 

7 

10.266 

2 

5.897 

29 

25.622 

MANGRAURA 











7. Katari 

Seruii 

9 

13.50 

42 

29.25 

6 

16.20 

57 

58.950 

8. Serull 

-do- 

50 

39.982 

4 

7.356 

4 

19.819 

56 

67.157 

9. fsipur 

-do- 

7 

8.85 

8 

4.00 

2 

4.735 

17 

17.585 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

18 

24.30 

27 

14.85 

6 


41 

55.650 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

15 

13 

150 

146.940 

4 

9 

169 

168.940 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

44 

39.732 

29 

54.173 

13 

52.872 

86 

146.777 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

16 

26 

77 

12 

4 

10 

97 

48.000 

14. KandhiMadhupur 

-do- 

36 

68 

285 

104 

3 

8 

324 

180.000 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

6 

4.237 

2 

3.754 

— 

— 

8 

7.991 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

72 

97.20 i 

109 

49.05 

23 

57.50 

202 

203.750 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruii 

3 

2.321 

2 

3.762 

6 

26.032 

11 

32.115 

PATTI 










18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

1 

0.975 

12 

10.527 

— 


13 

11.502 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

5 

7.00 

40 

27.00 

— 

— 

45 

34.000 

20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

63 

35.282 

17 

25.844 

3 


83 

77.802 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 

28 

21 

8 

14 

2 


38 

47.000 

22. Barari 

-do- 

6 

2.213 

4 

5.356 


— 

■■mi 

7.560 

SHIVGARH 










23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

10 

12 

60 

32 



70 

42.000 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

3 

5 

9 

8 


— 

12 

13.000 

25. Chopai 

-do- * 

20 

33.170 

75 

61.251 

j — 

— 

95 

94.421 

26. Pure Bedva . 

Salora 

1 

1.602 

2 

1 1.337 

- 


3 

2.939 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

— 

— 




— 

— 


28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

I z 

9.450 

9 

2.520 

1 

2.750 

17 

14.720 


1 

1 

'II 


II 





























Block/Village 

Minor 

SCHEDULED CASTES 

Small Farmers 

Wargioai Farmers 

1 Large Farimifs 

Totei 

Nymber 

T^i 

Mm 

Oie.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 
(Ha.) _ _ 

Table No. 

1 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

BHADAR 










1 . Dulhinpur 

Trishundi 

5 

6 

34 

10 

.. 

— 

39 

16.000 

2. Bhagipyr 

-do- 

15 

16 

18 

12 

1 

3 

34 

31.()0b 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

32 

38.40 

46 

20.7 

3 

6.75 

81 

65.850 

BHADAIYAN 










4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

2 

3.00 

125 

96.00 

— 

— 

127 

99.00 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

5 

1.121 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

1.121 

6. Daudpattf 

-do- 

11 

4.432 

8 

12.875 

— 

— 

19 

17.307 

MANORAURA 










7. Katari 

Seruli 

2 

2.30 

26 

11.70 

— 

— 

28 

14.000 

8. Seruli 

-do- 

13 

9.787 

4 

6.922 

1 

3.213 

18 

19.922 

9. isipur 

-do- 

— 

— 

2 

0.800 

— 


2 

0.800 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

22 

26.40 

21 

8.40 

— 

— 

43 

34.800 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

6 

5.00 

95 

91.00 

— 

— 

101 

96.000 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

59 

44.628 

4 

6.278 

— 

. 

63 

50.906 

13. Dohfi 

Rojapur 

1 

1.100 

38 

7.00 

1 

2.100 

40 

10.200 

14. KarKfii Madhupur 

-do- 

3 

5.00 

526 

130 

— 

— 

529 

135.0CX) 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

7 

2.384 

— 


— 


7 

2.384 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

m 

48.00 

81 

28.350 

1 

2.20 

133 

78550 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

6 

4.573 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

4.573 

PATTI 










18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

— 

1 

15 

8.352 

— 


15 

8.352 

19. Pandii Muslaqa 

-do- 

— 


32 

17.00 


— 

32 

17.000 

20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

— 

.. 


— 


— 

— 

«« 

21. Rasolah 

-do- 

42 

25.00 

9 

15.0) 

.. 


51 

40.000 

22. Barari 

-do- 

12 

3.273 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

3.273 

SHIVGARH 










23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

5 

7.000 

80 

45.00 

- 

— 

85 

52.000 

24. Serai Bhawani i 

-do- 



35 

23.00 

.. 

- 

35 

23.000 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

10 

17.101 

35 

15.171 

- 


45 

32.272 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 


- 

2 

0.4CX) 

- 

— 

2 

0.400 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 



- 

; 

- 


- 


28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

6 

7.200 

7 

1.680 

- 


13 

8.880 






m 


BiockA/illage 

Minor 

GENERAL CASTES AND MUSLIMS 

Small Farmers 

Marginal Farmers 

Large Farmers 

Total 

Nypiber 

Totel 

Afw 

(ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

Table No. 

1 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

BHADAR 










1 . Duihinpur 

Trishundi 

12 

13 

— 

— 

1 

2.33 

13 

16.330 

2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

12 

18 

10 

5 

5 

29.00 

27 

52.CX)0 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

77 

115.5 

39 

25.350 

25 

62.34 

141 

203.19 

BHADAIYAN 










4. Gyanipyr 

Gyanipur 

30 

31 

112 

83.00 

4 

9.00 

146 

123.C» 

5. JurapattI 

-do- 

27 

86.05 

8 

115.46 

— 

— 

35 

20.151 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

30 

13.496 

12 

17.434 

5 

21,786 

47 

52.716 

MANGRAURA 











7. Katari 

SeruH 

8 

13.00 

36 

29.190 

9 

71.122 

53 

113.312 

8. Serufi 

-do- 

200 

156.838 

22 

40.203 

13 

79.973 

235 

274,014 

9. isipur 

-do- 

15 

21 

13 

7.280 

3 

6.350 

31 

34.6^^ 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

28 

40.60 

25 

16.250 

11 

30.25 

64 

87.100 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

21 

19.200 

14 

12 

8 

20 

43 

511.200 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

35 

33.028 

23 

43.189 

7 

41.393 

65 

117.610 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

2 

3.000 

— 

— 

— 


2 

3.000 

1 4 Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

30 

47 

297 

117.00 

19 

71 


235.000 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

61 

17.025 

16 

23.784 

7 

16.896 

84 1 

WEaEsm 

16. Atarsan I 

Gyanipur 

108 

167.40 

126 

65.520 

47 

171.780 


m.im 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

14 

10.167 

13 

21.427 

6 

19.712 


51.306 

PATTI 










18. Umarpur ' 

Umarpur 

14 

8.685 

31 

23.763 

3 

28.967 

48 

61.415 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

1 

1.620 

1 

1 


- 

2 

2.620 

20. Gaiaria 

Tail Command 

68 ; 

29.438 

16 

25.114 

2 

20.785 

86 

75.337 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 

39 

31 

23 

42 

8 

69 

70 

132.000 

22. Barari 

-do- 

19 

6.572 

17 

22.427 

3 

8.480 

39 

37.479 

SHIVGARH 










23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

35 

42.00 

200 

110.104 

10 

21.00 

236 

173.104 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

12 

22.765 

e 

6 

1 

4 

19 

32.705 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

32 

49.985 

53 

20.612 

— 

— 

85 

70.597 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

5 

7.138 

9 

4,806 

1 

3.738 

15 

15.682 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

11 

13.790 

5 

3.771 

— 

- 

16 

17.561 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

7 

9.80 

11 

3.03 

3 

9.330 

21 

22,10) 









TOTAL 


BlockA/lliage Minor 


Table Mo. 


Small Farmers 


Marginal Fanners 

Laige Farmem 

Total 

Total 

Aim 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

No. 

Area 

(Ha.) 

Nufifib#r 

(Isa) 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 



BHADAR 

1. Pufhinpur 

2. Bhagipur 

3. Trishundi 

BHADAIYAN 

4. Gyanipur 

5. Jurapatti 

6. Daodpatti 

MANGRAURA 

7. Katari 

8. Serufi 

9. Isipur 

10. Sersideeh 


1 1 . Sersikham 

12. Uttras 

13. Dohri 

14. Kandhi Madhupur 

15. Meeranpur 

16. Atarsan 

17. Dharmapur 

PATTI 

18. UmarDur 


19. Pandn haistaaa 


0. Gaiaria 


1 . Rasolah 


22. Bararl 

SHIVGARH 

23. Serkhelpur 

24. Serai Bhawani 

25. Chopai 

26. Pure Bedva 

27. Pure Lokmaripur 

28. Sanaa Patti 


Trishundi 

-do- 

-do- 


Gyanipur 

-do- 

-do- 


Seruii 

-do- 

-do- 

Sersideeh 


-do- 

-do- 

Rojapur 

-do- 

-do- 

Gyanipur 

Seruii 


UmarDur 


iTailC^mand 
do 


-do- 


Chopai 

-do- 

-do- 

Salora 

-do- 

-do- 


46 

46 

240.90 


43.000 

19.943 

27.387 


28.800 

206.607 

29.850 

91.30 


37.200 

117.388 

120 

23.646 

312.600 

17.061 


14 

26 

72.450 


220.00 

16.219 

40.575 


70.140 

54.481 

12.08 

39.50 


249.94 

103.640 

351 

27.538 

142.920 

25.189 


61 

27.765 

100.256 

6.543 

13.790 

26.400 


21 I 27.783 


187.164 

37 

97.034 

8.740 

3.771 

7.250 


4.66 

38.00 

101.310 


87.332 

100.005 

11.085 

46.75 



m.m) 

11Q.CKX) 

414.60) 


272.000 

36.162 

95.645 


186.262 
361 .cm 
53.015 
177.550 


310.140 


315.293 



28.967 

76 


— 

79 

53.62 

37.461 

169 

153.139 

71 

150 

219.000 

8.480 

61 

48.321 




21.00 

390 

269,164 

4 

66 

68.766 

— 

225 

197.290 

3.738 

20 

19.021 

- 

16 

17.561 

12.08 

51 

46.760 



















m 




























LAND USE PATTERN 

j 

BiocWVliiage 

Winor 

Total Cultivated 
Area 

Single Crop 
Af®® 

iiorso CropAiei 

Berrwi Land 


1 



Ha. % age 

Ha. % age 

Ha. % age 

Ha. % age 

Ha. % ag« 




7. Katari 


8. Seruli 


9. IsfDur 


10. Sersideeh 


1 1 . Serstkham 

12. Uttras 

13. Dohri 


1 4. Kandhi Madhupur ; 

-do- 

i 550.00 

15. Meeranpur j 

-do- 

I 62.250 

16. Atarsan l 

Gyanipur 

687.000 

17. Dharmapur ! 

Seruli 

i 85.672 


500.00 

63.05 

15.00 

56.514 

48.78 

1.812 


18. UmarDur 


19. Pmm Mustaqa 


Umarour 43.340 




5.47 105.840 68.34 3.265 2.11 


193.00 75.98 


4.61 43.672 61.51 0.565 0.79 


3. SerkhelDur 


4. Serai Bhaw^ni 


15. Chopai 

^6. Pure Bedva 

17. Pure Lokmanpur 

18. Sanaa Patti 


-do- 

64.591 

82.66 40.00 

51.19 

-do- 

187.754 

63.63 23.315 

9.14 

Salora 

10.132 

66.48 2.00 

13.12 

-do- 

15.686 

68.41 1.892 

8.25 

-do- 

34.00 

69.81 5.00 

10.27 


150.16 


24.591 


157.346 

8.132 

13.794 


56.57 


31.47 0.044 


61.70 

53.36 

60.16 

































































m 


BiocWVIIiage 

Minor 

LABOUR’S USE PATTERN 

Agricultural 

Labours 

Male 

Female 

Non- 

Agrlcolturai 

Labours 

Male 


Table No. 

1 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 


BHADAR 








1. Dulhinpur 

Trishundi 

390 

210 

180 

25 

26 

- 

2. Bhagtpur 

-do- 

100 

75 

25 

40 

36 

5 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

266 

209 

57 

255 

223 

32 

BHADAIYAN 








4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

205 

166 

39 

381 

325 

56 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

187 

156 

31 

109 

105 

4 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

70 

59 

11 

87 

78 

9 

MANGRAURA 









7. Katari 

Seruli 

191 

171 

20 

65 

38 

27 

8. Seruli 

-do- 

315 

237 

78 

276 

241 

35 

9. fsipur 

-do- 

28 

18 

10 

36 

20 

16 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

35 

20 

15 

67 

40 

27 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

389 

200 

189 

139 

139 

- 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

215 

178 

37 

208 

195 

13 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

315 

i 195 

I 120 

95 

95 

- 

14. Kanctij Madhypur 

-do- 

500 

275 

225 

150 

150 


15. Meeranpur 1 

-do- 

72 

65 

: 7 

115 

107 

8 

16. Atarsars 

Gyanipur ■ 

1860 

1300 

460 

1550 

1200 

350 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

67 

56 

11 

89 

81 

8 

PATTI 








18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

100 

60 

40 

35 

20 

15 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

100 

60 

40 

25 

25 

... 

20. Gaiaria 

Tail Command 

179 

141 

38 

212 

186 

27 

21. Rasolah 

-do- 

183 i 

146 

37 

179 

166 

13 

22. Barari 

-do- 

75 

63 

12 

67 

49 

18 

SHiVGARH 


I 






23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

297 j 

214 

83 

289 

252 

37 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

200 

125 

75 

76 

75 

.. 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

70 

55 

15 

50 

35 

15 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

13 

10 

3 

15 

12 

3 

27. Pure Lokmanptr 

-do- 

15 

15 

- 

45 

43 

2 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

55 

37 

18 

43 

35 

a 


































































187 


BlockA/lilage 

Minor 

INCOME PROFILE 

d 

z 

1 

o 

Q. 

E 

III 

Unemployed 

(No.) 

Under- 
employed (No.) 

Agri. Wage 
Labour (No.) 

Other Wage 
Labour (No.) 

Both Labouers 
(No.) 

Family Labours 
(No.) 

£ 

i 

« 

1 

■sS 

ii 

Table No. 

1 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 



175 

176 

177 

BHADAR 












1. Dufhinpur 

Trishundi 

17 

100 

3 

390 

25 




78 

40 

2. Bhaalpur 

-do- 

31 

150 

10 

100 

40 




175 

m 

3. Tnshundi 

-do- 

1693 

261 

651 

266 

255 




56 

98 

BHADAIYAN 









■ 



4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

45 

210 

35 

205 

381 

686 


■cM 

6 

48 

5. Jurapattt 

-do- 

23 

119 

27 

187 

109 

296 

14 

BOH 

3 

33 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

31 

31 

24 

70 

87 


18 

■Di 

7 

29 

MANGRAURA 

— 






gn 





7. Katari 

Seruii 

18 

80 

35 

191 

65 


32 

12 

20 

76 

8. Seruii 

-do- 

75 


■QiW 

315 





27 

107 

9. Isipur 

-do- 




28 

36 

64 



15 

15 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 



■HOI 


67 


65 

42 

23 

41 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

39 

104 

30 

389 

139 

528 

HmSHi 

mg 

20 

1OT 

1 2. Uttras 

-do- 


228 

175 

215 

208 

423 

HESH 


15 

76 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

3 

150 



95 

410 

117 j 

mem 

13 

36 

1 4. Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

200 






■sail 

Esai 

100 

m 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

47 

41 

27 

72 

115 

187 

15 

7 

8 

28 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

97 

584 

460 

1860 

1550 

3410 

821 

561 

260 

310 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruii 

12 

35 

18 

67 

89 

156 

23 

14 

9 

14 

PATTI 












18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

35 

100 

40 

100 

35 

136 

27 

15 

12 

23 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

2 

20 

80 

100 

25 

125 

72 

43 

29 

47 

20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

67 

129 

83 

179 

212 

319 

47 

34 

13 

48 

21 . Rasoiah 

-do- 

47 

109 

58 

183 

179 

362 

32 

14 

18 

53 

22. Bararl 

-do- 

15 

35 

21 

75 

57 

132 

27 

15 

12 

23 

SHIVGARH 












23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

50 

25 

35 

297 

289 

586 

109 

74 

35 

111 

24. Serai Bhawant 

• -do- 

20 

295 

80 

200 

75 

275 

100 

75 

25 

46 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

30 

70 

50 

70 

50 

120 

45 

28 

17 

44 

26. Pure Bedva j 

Salora 

18 

8 

25 

13 

15 

28 

14 

10 

4 

6 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

27 

21 

13 

15 

45 

60 

6 

2 

4 

2 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

45 

31 

17 

55 

43 

98 

32 

19 

13 

14 




























MIGRATION 


SMALL 

FARMERS 


MARGINAL 

FARMERS 


BIG FARMERS 


BlockT/illage 


^ I 

s 

f i 

1 I 


U 


Table No. 

BHADAR 

1. Dulhinpur 

2. Bhagipur 

3. Trtshundl 

BHADAIYAN 

4. Gyanipur 

5. Jurapatt; 

6. Daudpatti 

MANGRAURA 

7. Katari 

8. Seruli 

9. isipur 

10. Sersideeh 

1 1 . Sersikham 

12. Uttras 

13. Dohri 

14. Kandhi Madhupur 

15. Meeranpur 


178 179 180 181 



Irish undi 

-do- 4 1 

-do- 135 1 


Gyanipur 

-do- 

-do- 


Seruii 

-do- 

-do- 

Sersideeh 

-do- 

-do- 

Rojapur 

-do- 

-do- 


Gyanlpur +37= 1,2,3 

m__ 

15 1 


18. Umarpur 

19. Pandrl Mustaqa 

20. Gajaria 

21. Rasolah 

22. Barari 

SHIVGARH 

3. Serkhelpur 

I 24 . Serai Bhawani 


5. Chopai 


liiUi 


Umarpur 

-do- 1 

Tail Command 18 

-do- ^ 

-do- 10 


Chopai 



30 4 


32 I 4 










m 


BiocWViiiai® 

Minor 

DISTRIBUTK 
FARM Ffi 
CONSUMP' 

3N OF NON- 
iMILY BY 
riON LOAN 

POVERTY 

INDEBTEDNESS 

SAVINGS 

Landless Non- 
Farm Family 

Consumption Exp. 
Loan 

Capital Exp. Loan 

i 

li 

? 

CL 

Farm Family by 

Indebtedness 

1 

§ 

DIstrilHilkMi erf 

by Savings (1) 

No. of 

If 

Is 

r 

Table No. 

1 











BHADAR 












1 . Duthlnpur 

frishundi 











2. Bhagipur 

-do- 















■■■ 








BHADAIYAN 












4. Gyanipuf 

Gyanipur 












-do- 












-do- 











MANGRAURA 












7. Katari 

Seruli 






HHHHI 

jjjllllllllllllll^^ 

IIIHIIIIillllHIII^ 

[Hmii 

■■■ 

8. Seruli 

-do- 












-do- 











10. Sarsfdeeh 


|[|[[|BI| 

■UBIII 


l__ 

■mil 

■■■■ 

mHH 

mmHm 

■■■1 

mHHii 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 









i 


12. Uttras 

-do- 

ijggigi 

■■■1 

HHH 

HHI 

HHH 


HHHII 

HHlii 

mmm 

mHHHI 



iHHIi 


HHHI 

IHHI 

HH 

mHHHI 

HHHI 

mmHj 

■■■! 

HHHlI 

1 4. KmM yadhupir 

-do- 






j 




1 


-do- 



■lillliH 

■IIIIIIB 

HH 


■■11 

mHHiii 

mHHi 

mHHii 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 











17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 











PATH 






■ 






18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 











19. Pandri KAistaqa 

-do- 











20. Gaiaria 

Tal Command 











21. Rasofah 

-do- 











22. Barari 

-do- 











SHIVOARH 












23. Serkhdpur 

Chopai 


■hbii 


imHi 

mHi’ 

mmHHi 

mHH 

mHHH 

mHH 

mHHi 


-do- 












-do- 











26. Pure Bedva 

Safora 











27. Pyre IrtcitnaipF 

-do- 











28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 













Note : Date, not available with respect to : (I) Indebtedness & (li) Saving. 









m 


BIockA/lilage 

Minor 

SOURCE OF WATER FOR IRRKJATfON 

c 

m 

O 

g 

*3 

t 

0 

1 
$ 

i§ 

d 

z 

g 

1 

1 

1 

qI 

'h 

6 

Z 

g 

"U 

c 

o 

a. 

S' 

! 

« 

.JI 

8 

1 

1 

3 

lU 

.2 

6 

i 

i! 

g.3 

s 

z 

w 

d 

z 

1 

3 

o: 

1 

E 

35 
& i 

p 

% 

6 

z 

# m 

'il 

|l 

s2 *1 

d ^ 
z 

£ 

w®* 

'i^ 

el 

|h 

© 

z 

p 

tgm 

m 

“O 

1 

S' 

«r* 

1 

J5 

s 

1 

•8 

Is 

t 

1 

< 

iH 

1 

If 

II 

1" 

■B 

i 

s 

i 

1 

■o 

1 

“S 

} 

3 

■8 

* 

Table No. 

1 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

m 

197 

198 

m 

m 

201 

BHADAR 






















1. Dyihmpur 

Trishundi 

1 

12 

n“ 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 


79 

- 


- 

14.40 

- 

7j 

9.m 

63.00 

2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

1 

20 

- 

20 

- 



5 

1 

30 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

gfelAT;! 

- 

B 


E^i 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

1 

35 


35 

T 

- 

- 

12 

3 

10 


350 


- 

- 


- 

B 


IQ^i 

BHADAIYAN 


















B 

■ 

r 


4. Gyanipyr 

Gyanipur 


40 

- 

40 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

290 


- 

B 


- 


H9H 

EQEai 

5. Jyrapatti 

-do- 


10 

- 

10 

8 

- 

- 

Bi 

BI 

-- 

- 

79 

6 

mi 

B 


- 

- 

msH 

^1 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 


39 

- 

39 

3 



2 

2 


- 

91 

4 

B 

B 

jEsa 

- 


BHil 

EIESl 

MANQRAURA 














1 

1 

1 

B 

■ 

1 

B 


7. Katarl 

Seruli 

1 

16 


16 

3 

- 


- 

- 

32 

„ 

76 

B 


B 


B 

7 

40.22 1 

- 

8. Seruli 

.-do- 

n 

liEl 

- 

1^ 

m 

- 


Bi 

B 

BE 

HI 

BDI 

B 

H 

B 

imi^ 

mil 

BI 

■gTiiai 

E^l 

9. Isipyr 

-do- 


B 

- 

7 

B 

BI 

wm 

D 

B 


HI 

EBI 

B 

B 

B 


... 

- 

BBI 

E3^i 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

1 

20 

- 

20 

2 




B 

lEa 


20 s 

3 

B 

B 

WSjtZM 

- 

a 

70.24 



-do- 

1 

m 

|M|| 

mm 

B 


- 

- 

B 

tm 

mil 


BI 


B 


Bi 

B 

19.12 

EM 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

1 

88 


88 



mil 

Bil 

B 

m 

HI! 

P5!a 

BI 

B 

B 


Hi! 

B 


E1E»1 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

1 


Bi 


□ 

- 



mi 


"Zj 

50 

4j 

B 

B 


mi 

B 

65.41 1 

EEE3 

1 4. Kaidhi Madhupur 

-do- 

n 


HI 


B 

“ 

mil 

EBI 

B 

IR«I 

imi 


B 

B 

B 


mil 

B 


EEiO 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

n 

m 

- 

Bi 

El 


- j 

- : 

-1 

- 

mi 

iSiai 

B 

Hi 

B 

PE31 

- 

- 

BHil 

EilBcl 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

n 

KTil 

- 



Bi 

■i 

EBI 

BI 

EBII 

■m 


m 

Hi 

B 


- 

8 

75.67 

EO 

17. Dharmapur 


D 

m 


mm 

a 

- 


3 

3 

38 

imi 

m 

B 


H 

2.00 ! 

- 

6 

56m 

6.62 



■ 

■ 


m 

1 






■ 

m 

1 

1 

1 

B 

■ 

1 



18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

1 

25 

- 

25 

4 

- 


Hi 

B 

pa 


ca 

B 

B 

B 

HOI 

B 

D 

BBI 

EQ&I 

19. Pandil Mustaqa 

-do- 

D 


- 

24 

1 

- 

- 

mi 


m 

■m 

litifc 

B 

B 

B 

BEl 

BI 

B 

9.32 1 


20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

D 

M 

Bi 

67 

m 

B 

a 

Bi 

B 

- 

mi 

iBa 

B 

B 

IS 

1.60 1 

- 


BBBI 

EE3 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 


m 

- 

76 

A 


Bi 

Bi 

B 

- 

mi 

oa 

B 

B 

m 

itiKa 



HBii! 

Fgygq 

22. Barari 

-do- 

B 


- 

35 

a 

B 

Bi 



- 

Hi 

QI 

B 

B 

□ 

ifga 

- 

- 

hh 

EEQI 

SHIVGARH 





■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

1 

H 

■ 

1 



23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

ni 

30 

Hi 


a 

- 


pa 

B 

m 

ms 

Eil 

B 

- 


1.69 

- 

6 

34.47 

KISI 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

m 

20 

HU 

Ea 

a 

- 

- 

Hi 

B 

m 

imi 

1^1 

B 

... 

- 

1.52 


6 

2.28 

EilBil 

25. Chopal 

-do- 

B 

50 

MSM 


B 


mi 

Kfil 

B 

- 


tisg 

- 

- 


3.00 

- 

... 

- 

EE^ 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

1 

4 

- 

4 



- 


- 

10 

- 

5 

- 



2.28 

- 


62.78 

CI?1 

27. Pure lokmanpur 

-do- 

1 

6 


6 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

6 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2.00 



mmi'M 


28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

1 


... 

14 

2 

- 

- 

2 

3 

8 


29 

4 



1.36 



18.78 

gag 


Code ’ 1 . Muddy water; 2. Dug well; 3. Water level goes down/well dries 
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BlockA/iliage 

Minor 

AVALABLITY OF CANAL WATER FOR IRRIGATION 

WATER SHARING 

Timely & adequate (1) 

Timely & Inadequate 
(2) 

Untimely but adequate 
(3) 

Untimely & inadequate 
(4) 

Not Received at all (5) 

k. 

1 

f 

g 

•sS 

1 

'2 

> 

o 

Reasor^ for untimely 
supply of water (7) 

Inadequate quantity of 
water (8) * 

Method of sharing erf 
canal water 

S' 

d** 

X? 

J 

a 

3 

m 

i S.P 

.S>W CL 

.i « § 
'»ls 

Og 

O 

ii 

E u 

•sf 

d 

z 

h 

H 

II 

O 

Table No. 

1 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

BHADAR 
















1. Dulhinpur 

Trishundi 

— 

— 

«_ 

7 

-- 

— 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

300 

11 

400) 

2. Bhagipur 

• -do- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

~ 

- 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

300 

30 

4m 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

2 


2 

3 

1 

7 

6 

300 

7 

4200 

BHADAIYAN 
















4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

- 

- 


- 

7 

- 

4 

6 

5 

7 


300 

- 

4600 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

- 

— 


- 

7 

- 

4 

5 

6 

7 


- 

- 

400) 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

■ — 

— 


- 

7 

— 

4 

5 

6 

7 



- 

4000 

MANGRAURA 
















7. Katari 

Seruli 

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 


6 

7 

1 

7 

7 

300 

186 

4200 

8. Seruli 

-do- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

— 

6 

2 

2 

7 

7 

300 

120 

45C» 

9. Isipur 

-do- 


- 

— 

- 

7 

— 

4 

5 

6 

7 

- 


- 

4200 

10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

4 

— 

4 

- 

- 


2 

4 

1 

8 

8 

300 

30 

4200 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

7 

6 

300 

120 

4200 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6 

1 

2 

7 

5 

300 

26 

4000 

13. Dohri 

Roiapur 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 


1 

4 

1 

7 

7 

300 

120 

4200 

14. Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

2 

- 

4 

1 

- 


1 

4 

3 

7 

7 

300 

120 

4600 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

— 

6 

5 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

4100 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

2 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

1 

8 

mm 

JEM 

mm 

DE1| 

17. Dharmapur | 

Seruli i 

- 

- 


6 

— 


2 

4 

1 

7 



mm 

csal 

PATTI 

i 















18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 


3 

— 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

6 

6 

300 

20 

CS3 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

- 


“ i 

4 

3 

... 

1 

2 

1 

7 

4 

300 

26 

E!7il 

20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

- 

_ ; 

- 


7 

- 

3 

6 

5 

7 


- 

Bill 

Em 

21. Rasolah 

-do- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

6 

6 

7 

- 

iimii 

Bl 

gRTil: 

22. Barari 

-do- 

- 

- , 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

6 

5 

7 

- 


bhi 

Esa 

SHIVGARH 
















23. Serkhelpur 

i Chopai 

- 

— 

1 

5 

: - 

- 

6 

4 

1 

6 

6 

300 

26 

4400 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 



- 

6 


- 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

300 

8 

5500 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

- 

- 


- 

7 

- 

4 

6 

6 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

5000 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

1 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

2 

4 

2 

7 

6 

300 

10 

4800 

27. Pure lokmanpur 

-do- 

- 

I _ 

- 

7 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

7 

7 

300 

6 

4900 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

- 

: - 

- 

6 



6 

1 

1 

6 

6 

300 

8 

5200 


2. Inadeciuate supply 

3. No wafer In canal 
4 Incomplete canal 

5. No canal 

6. Water blocked by farmers of other villages 

{%) 1. No system of distribution of canal water 

2. From outlets through water courses 

3. First farm to get waiter first 
4 Last farm to get water first 

5. No water in canal 

6. No canal. 


2. Indisciplined farmers 

3. Cana! damaged/ful! of weeds 

4. Inadequate and short duration supply of water 

5. No canal 

6. No water in canal 

7. Inadequate number of outlets. 















m 


SOURCES OF 
DRINKING 
WATER 


VILLAGE INFRASTRUCTURE : DISTANCE IN Km. 


Block/Viilage 



Table No. 

1 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 233 

234 

236 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 


BHADAR 

1 





I 







H 




■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

IDulhinpur i 

Trishundi 


1 

1 


nr 

1 

mwaia 

Bi 


BIEIDOEI 

IB 

ESIBIEil 







m 


BiockA/liiage 

Minor 

VILLAGE INFRASTRUCTURE : DISTANCE IN Km. 

PHC 

Sub-Centre 

Private Doctors (No.) 

ANM (No.) 

Nearest 

WholesaleMarket 

% 

as 

>s 

jZ 

% 

5 

Agro-Service Centre 

Status of 
VI!!. by 
fane 

Approach Road 

Drainage 

1 

X 

z 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

S 

3 

y 

2 

1 

•o 

m 

£ 

Table No. 

1 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

264 

255 

266 

267 

258 

269 

200 

2S1 

BHADAR 


















1 Dulhinpur 

Trishundi 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

18 

1 

- 

2 

1 

Bl 


KFH: 

- 


2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

5 

2 

2 

- 

5 

5 

22 

- 

1 

5 


mm 

wm 

B 

- 


3. Trishundi 

-do- 

3 

3 

4 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 


■aai 

- 

m 

iiia 

KH: 

- 


BHADAIYAN 


— 


















4 

4 

- 

1 

^~5~ 

1 

wim 

1 

- 

4 

BUj 

mm 

B 

Bl 


- 

5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

wim 


Bl 

6 

1 

Bl; 

B 

Bl 

- 

- 

6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

2 

5 

2 

1 

7 

3 

Bl 


1 

7 

1 

BH 

Bl 

Bl 



MANQRAURA 


















7. Katari 

Seruli 

6 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 

B 


bb 

B 

HE9I 

n 

Bl 

Bl 

- 


8. Serull 

-do- 

5 

3 

6 

- 

35 

1 

B 


B 

B 

BBI 

BBI 

Bl 

■L. 



- 

9. Isipur 

-do- 

3 

3 

4 

- 

7 

6 

mm 

n 


B 

Bl 


Bl 

Bl 

- 


10. Sersideeh 

Sersideeh 

6 

6 


1 

4 

4 

B 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Bl 

B! 

Bl 

- 

- 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

15 

6 

3 

1 

4 

4 

B 

- 

1 

7 

Bl 

mm 

Bl 

Ktll 

- 

- 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

0 

0 

4 

1 

10 

3 

mm 


B 

B 

BB 

u 

Bl 

Bl 

- 

-- 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

2 

IB 

2 

1 

2 

IHH 

B 

BH 

BB 

B 

BB 

mm 

wm 

Bl 

- 



-do- 

0.5 

IB 

9 

1 

7 

Bl 

B 

1 

BB 

B 

B 

Bl 

Kill 

Bl 

- 

- 


-do- 

4 

4 

4 

1 

B 

Bl 

B 

Bl 

B 

B 

B 

Bl 

Kai 

Bl 

-- 

- 

16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

8 

6 

4 

3 

B 

Bl 


mm 

Bfl 

B 

1 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

- 

- 

17, Dharmapur 

Seruli 

5 

B 

3 

1 

3 

Bl 

B 

m 

BB 

B 

1 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

- 

- 

PATTI 


















18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

B 

B 

1 

1 

7 

mil 

B 

Bl* 

B 

Bl 

BBI 

n 

Bl 

MM 

- 

.. 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

6 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

B 

Bl 

B 

ID 

BB 

mm 

Bl 

Bl 

- 


20. Gajaria 

Tail Command 

13 

4 

3 

1 

13 

5 

B 

Bl 

B 

■Ell 

BBI 

mm 

Bl 

Bl 

- 

- 

21 . Rasolah 

-do- 

5 

5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

B 

- 


Bl 

BBI 

a 

Bl 

Bl 

- 

- 

22. Barari 

-do- 

6 

2 

4 

I 1 

7 

4 


- 

Bl 

mm 

BBI 

mm 

Bl 

Bl 

— 


SHIVGARH 


















23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 


4 

4 

■■ 

Bll 

ilMI 

B 

- 

bb 

Bl 

BB 

ni 

Rtli 

B! 

- 


24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

■a 

Bl 

IlMi 



B 

B 

Bi^ 

Bl 

Bl 

Bfli 

ni 

Bl 

Bl 

- 

- 

25. Chopai 

-do- 

mm 

Bl 

. 2 _ 

WBM 


Bl 

ggai 

- 

Bfl’ 

■ai 

B 

- 

30 

30 

-- 

- 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

1 

Bl 

mm 


mm 

■KBI 

■■bii 

B 

B 

bb 

Bl 

B 

El 

Bl 

B 

- 


27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Bl 

rea 

B 

- 

1 

1 

Bl 

K<H 

Bl 


- 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 

2 

2 

2 


Mai! 

Bl 

B 

B 

BBI 

Bl 

Bl 


20 

28 

- 



1 


1 

1 

1 
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BlocWViiiage 

Minor 

TYPE OF ORGANIZATION AND NUMBER 

Self-Help Group of Women 

Water Usere” 
Assoclatiofi 

Milk 

Coop® rmiv® 

Fwid ConwfitlM 

No. of 
SHG 

When 

Formed 

Number 

of 

Members 

When 

Formed 

Nt»nber 

of 

Members 

When 

Formed 

Nimbar 

of 

Mentws 

When 

Formed 

Numtarirf 

Menim 

Table No. 

1 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

26© 

27© 

BHADAR 











1 . Dulhinpur 

Trishundi 

2 

1998 

20+20 

— 



- 

- 

- 

2. Bhapipur 

-do- 


1999 

20 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3. Trishundi 

-do- 


- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

BHADAIYAN 











4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

-- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 



5. Jurapatti 

-do- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

6. Daudpatt! 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

MANORAURA 











7. Katari 

Seruli 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

8. Serufi 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-> 

- 



9. Isipur 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


-- 

- 


- 

10, Serssdeeh 

Sersideeh 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 


- 

1 1 . Sersikham 

-do- 

1 

1998 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

12. Uttras 

-do- 

2 

1997 

20+20 



- 

- 


- 

13. Dohri 

Rojapur 

1 

1998 

17 

1998 

120 

- 

- 

- 


1 4, Kandhi Madhupur i 

-do- 

2 i 

1998 

30+30 

1998 

40 

- 


- 

- 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 

- i 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 



16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 

i 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

17. Dharmapur 

Seruli 

- 

- 

- 

I - 

- 


- 

.. 


PATTI 





. 






18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

19. Pandri Muslaqa 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 



20. Gajaria 

Tall Command 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


21. Rasolah 

-do- 

- 


_ 

- 

- 


! - 

- 

- 

22. Barari 

-do- 

- ; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

> - 

- 

- 

SHIVGARH 











23. Serkhelpur 

Chopai 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

24. Serai Bhawani 

-do- 

- 

- 

- 

! 


- 


- 

- 

25. Chopai 

-do- 


... 

- 

- 




- 

- 

26. Pure Bedva 

Salora 

- 

- 



- 


- 

- 

- 

27. Pure Lokmanpur 

-do- 

I 

- 

i 


- 

- 


- 

- 

28. Sanga Patti 

-do- 


1 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 



m 


VILLAGE 

PANCHAYAT 


VILLAGE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


BlockA/lllage 


^ S — , , , , , — 


I 4 , I 


Table No. 
BHADAR 


271 272 273 274 276 276 277 278 279 280 281 282 283 284 286 286 287 288 



2. Bhagipur 

-do- 

4 

- 

1 1 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

— 



- 


3. Irish undi 

-do- 

3 

1 

- 1 0 


- 

- 

5 


- 

- 


- 

- 

B 


- 

1 

BHADAIYAN 


















4. Gyanipur 

Gyanipur 

6 

- 

1 2 - 

- - 

- 


- 


- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


5. Jyrapatti 

-do- 

4 

- 

1 _ - 

_ - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

“ 

- 



6. Daudpatti 

-do- 

4 

1 

- 

- - 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

MANGRAURA 



















1 4. Kandhi Madhupur 

-do- 

■ 

15. Meeranpur 

-do- 


16. Atarsan 

Gyanipur 



PATTI 



18. Umarpur 

Umarpur 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 

-do- 

20. Gaiaria 

ITai! Command 



3. Serkheipur 

4. Serai Bhawani 


5. Chopai 

6. Pure Bedva 


>7. Pure Lokmanpur 

IB. Sanaa Patti 


Chopai 

-do- 


-do- 

Salora 


«do- 

-do- 










Minor/Viliage 


i. TRISHUNDI lilNOR 

1. Dulanpur 

2. Bhagipur 

3. Trishundi 

ii. GYANIPUR MINOR 

4. Attarsan 

5. Gyanipur 

6. Jurapatt! 


7. Daudpatti 

III. SARULI MNOR 


8. Katari 


9. Dharmapur I 
10. Saruli 


11. isupur 

iV.SARSIDEEH MIHO 


12. Sarsideeh 

13. Sarsikham 

14. Uttras 


RAJAFUR MINOR 


15. Dohri 


16. Kandhai 
Madhupur 

17. Meranpur 

\^. UMARPUR MINOR 

18. Umarpur 

19. PandrI 

Mustaqa 

Vli. CHOPAi MINOR 

20. Sarkhetpur 
21 ■ Sarai BhawanI 

22. Chopai 

VIII. SALORAUMNOR 

23. Purebedua 

24. Purelokmanpur 

25. Sangapatt! 

IX. TAIL COMMAND 


6. Gajaria 

7. Rasulah 


8. Barari 


CCA ICA ■ No. of 

(Ha.) (Ha.) Outlets ^ 


128 50 15 

16 

H 

20 

498 449 80 

16 

M 

40 

498 449 80 

16 

T 

37 





1029 545 43 

28 

H 

I 45 

1069 784 43 

18 

H 

40 

1069 784 43 

18 

M 

75 

^069 784 43 

18 

T 

42 


556 126 

78 15 

556 126 

556 126 


296 41 

296 41 


41 

10 

M 




18 I 

6 

H 

2 i 

2 

M 

1^ 

6 

T 





1 I 

H 

22 

6 ! 

M 

22 

5 I 

T 


i 


■6“ 

5 

H 

6 

5 

M 

6 

5 

T 


Outlet Design No. of Avenge length 
Size dischaige Water of water 

(Inch) (Quc) courses courses (Mh) 


0.33 I 25 


50 


20 


30 












































Iff 


MinorlViiiage 


1. TraSHOiDi liNOW 


1 . Dulanpur 


2. Bhagipur 


3. Trishund! 


i. mmiPURmuoR 


10. Saruli 

1 1 . fsupur 


5. Gyanipur 


6. Jurapatti 


Clean 


12 


7. Daudpatti 


SARULI MliOR 


8. Katari 


9. Dharmapur 


Coficiition of Walor ccwrs^s 


Full ©f 
Weeds 


13 


Sifted 


14 


Damaged 


16 


Wii 

Haintalieil 


16 


How an m wmr mmmt 


SIraiigli 


17 


Stra^M 


18 


Too 

manf 

CUfUtS 


IS 


Too 


20 


IV. SARSIDEEH MlUOn 


|12. Sarsideeh 


14. Uttras 


IV. RAJAPUR MINOR 


15. Pohri 

16. Kandhai 
IVfadhupur 


M. uiyiARpyRiiHOW 


| 19 . Pandri 
Mustaqa 


K/ilchqpai minor 


i2Q. Sarkheipur 


|21. Sarai Bha^ni 


| 22 . Chopai 


Mil SALQRAMilOR 


l23. Purebe^a 


. Purelokm«i)yr. 


25. Sangapatfi 


■ TAILCOliiAWD 


26. Gaiaria 


28. Barari 











3. Trishundi 


I. GYANIPUR MINOR 


4. Attarsan 

5. GvaniDur 


6. Jurapatti 

7. Daucipatti 

Hi. SARULI MINOR 

8. Katari 

9. Dharmapur 
10. SaruH 


V. SARSIDEEH fyilNO 


12. Sarsideeh 


13. Sarsikham 

14. Uttras 


V. RAJAPURMWOR 

15. Dohri 

16. Kandhai 
Madhupur 

17. Meranpur 


l!!CTI!MMSEI 


18. Umarpur 

19. PandrI 

Mustaqa 

Vll.cHOPAi mmoR 


46 

m) 

54 

324 


- 







6.5 

— 


i 


^ - 

75 

1 400 



25 

125 

25 

150 




VIIL SALORAliHOR 

23. Purebedua 

24. Pureiokmanpir. 

25. Sangapatti 

IX. TAIL CO»ffi<AND 

26. Gajaria 

27. Rasuiah 

28. Barari 































2m 



MinorMllage 

1, iraSHyNDIWIMOR 

l" Dulan^ 

2. BhaaiDur 


3. Tnshunds 


I. GYAilPURlINOR 


4. Attarsan 


5. Gvanipyr 


6. Jurapatti 

7. Daydpatti 


ii. SAROUMHOR 


Casl@-wise BreakHip of Boneiciarfes WIthfo iitOiitltt 


G@m-ral 

33 




8. Katari 



27 

13 

10 

40 

10 

9. Dharmapur 

7 


5 

3 

27 

15 

27 

10. Sarull 

8 

- 

40 

7 

20 

55 

20 


1 1 . isupur 

¥. SARSIDEEH M^OR 


12. Sarsideeh 



15. Dohri 

16. Kandhai Madhupur 
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MlnorA^illage 

Area of C^rallon^ Land Holding incomt 

Marginal Land 
Holding (Below 

1 Ha.) 

Small LamI 
Holding (1-1 Ha.) 

Laif e Lami 
Holding (2 & 
Above Ha.) 

Farmarendtli 
ynecomnikii 
land bokikig 

Lviditii fmmm 


No. of 
Farmers 

Agr. 

Income 

No. of 
Farmers 

Agr. 

Income 

No. of 
Farmers 

Agr. 

Income 

No. of 
Farmers 

Agr. 

Income 

s| 

*1 

A 

SI 

'sS 

cl 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

4a 

1. TRISHUNDIMNOR 













1. Dulanpur 

16 

12000 

3 

18000 

1 

30000 

-- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2. Bhagipur 

15 

15000 

5 

28000 

— 


— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3. Tnshundi 

9 

15000 

-- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

li. 6YANIPUR MINOR 













4. Attarsan 

25 

15000 

15 

20000 

- 

- 


5000 

- 

.. 

- 


5. Gyanlpur 

36 

13000 

3 

18000 


- 

15 

3000 


- 

- 

- 

6. Jurapatti 

.. 

- 


- 


- 


- 





7. Daudpatlf 

— 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

- 


- 


- 

III. SARULI MINOR 













8. Katari 

32 

14000 

12 

22000 

— 

— 

6 

4000 

- 


15 

9003 

9, Dharmapur 

30 

14000 


"" 


- 

12 

4000 


_ 

10 

IIOC^ 

1 0, Saruli 

49 

14000 

7 

21000 


- 

19 

5000 


- 

20 

0)00 

11. Isupur 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— 




- 

- 


!V. SARSIDEEH MIHOR 













1 2. Sarsfdeeh 

28 

20000 

20 

30000 

2 

500CK) 

5 

5000 


- 

5 


13. Sarsikham 

18 

15000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5000 


- 

7 

mm 

14. Uttras 

18 

14000 

3 

18000 


- 

8 

3000 



10 

9006 

V. RAJAPUR MINOR 













15. Dohri 

15 

15000 

3 

20000 


- 

2 

4000 

- 


3 

8000 

16. Kandhai 
Madhupur 

7 

15000 

3 

20000 

- 

- 

2 

3000 

- 

- 

2 

3000 

17. Meranpur 

5 

14000 

3 

18000 

1 

25000 

- 

- 


- 

- 


S/l. UMARPUR MINOR 













18. Umarpur 

20 

18000 

5 

20000 

— 

— 


— 



— 


19. Pandri 

Mustaqa 

24 

21000 


- 

1 

28000 

- 

- 


- 

1 

15000 

VII.CHOPAI MINOR 













20. Sarkhelpur 

13 

18000 

7 

28000 

3 

35000 

2 

7000 

— 

— 

2 

14CXX3 

21 . Sarai Bhawani 

12 

20000 

8 

28000 

2 

45000 

3 

5000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22. Chopai 

10 

15000 

6 

30000 

2 

50000 

2 

4000 

— 

— 

— 


VIII. SALORAMMOR 













23. Purebedua 

7 

18000 

3 

28000 

1 

32000 

1 

6000 

— 

— 

1 

mm 

24. Purelolmanpur. 

3 

2CXX)0 

7 

35000 


~ 

- 

- 

— 




25. Sangapatti. 

5 

20000 

3 

32000 

2 

400CK3 

2 

5000 

— 

— 

— 

-« 

IX. TAIL COMMAND 













26. Gajaria 

15 

18000 

4 

28000 


- 

1 

3000 

— 

— 

— 


27. Rasulah 

5 

18000 

- 

- 

— 

.. 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

— 


28. Barari 

7 

16000 

- 

- 



8 

6000 

.. 


- 

- 
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MlnorlVillage 

CROPPED AREA 

Cropped Area 
Within the 
Outlet (Ha) 

Rabi (Ha) 

Wheat (Ha.) 

Mustard (Ha.) 

Others (Ha.) 

Khartf 

t3 

£ 

Sugarcane 

1 

s 

|!3 


I 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

5S 

57 

m 

59 

m 

1. TRISHUNDI MINOR 













1. Dufanpur 

20 

20 

15 

— 

5 

20 

10 

— 

10 




2. Bhagipur 

40 

40 

30 

5 

5 

40 

40 

— 

- 


— 

- 

3. Trishy ncii 

37 

37 

30 

5 

2 

37 

27 

2 

8 


— ■ 


II. OYANIPUR MINOR 













4. Attarsan 

45 

45 

30 

10 

5 

45 

30 

— 

15 

- 

— 


5. Gyanipur 

40 

40 

30 

5 

5 

40 

25 

— 

16 

— 



6. Jurapatti 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 


- 


... 

7. Daudpatti 

— 

- 

— 


— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

III. SARULI MINOR 













8. Katari 

15 

15 

15 

.. 


15 

15 

.. 

... 

.. 



9. Dharmapur 

38 

38 

25 

10 

3 

38 

25 

— 

13 


- 

- 

10. Saruli 

37 

37 

37 

— 


37 

27 

- 

10 

- 

- 


11. isupur 

— 

— 


— 



~ 

~ 

- 


— 

- 

fV.SARSIC^EHMNOR 













12. Sarsideeh 

25 

25 

20 

— 

5 

25 

20 

— 

5 

- 

— 

- 

13. Sarsikham 

20 

20 

20 

— 


20 

15 

— 

5 



- 

14. Uttras 

50 

50 

35 

10 

5 

50 

30 

— 

20 

- 



V. RAJAPUR MINOR 













15. Dohri 

56 

56 

40 

10 

6 

56 

40 


16 

— 

— 

- 

16. Kandhai 

Madhupur 

70 

70 

60 

10 

- 

70 

50 

- 

20 

- 


- 

17. Meranpur 

113 

113 

73 

20 

20 

113 

73 

- 

40 

- 

- 


VI. UMARPURMNOR 













18. Umarpur 

40 

40 

30 

8 

2 

40 

34 

- 

6 

- 



19. Pandri Mustaqa 

89 

89 

79 

10 

- 

89 

60 

2 

27 



- 

VII.CHOPAI MINOR 













20. Sarkhelpur 

33 

33 

33 

- 


33 

25 

- 

8 

- 


— 

21 . Sara! Bhawani 

54 

54 

40 

10 

4 

54 

30 


HUI 

- 

— 

- 

22. Chopai 

. 34 

34 

30 

- 

4 

34 

25 

- 

9 

- 

- 

— 

VIII. SALORAMWOR 













23. Purebedua 

10 

10 

10 


- 

10 

5 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

24. Pureiokmanpur. 

28 

28 

22 

6 


28 

20 


8 


- 

- 

25. Sangapatti 

33 

33 

33 

.. 

- 

33 

33 

- 

.. 


- 

- 

IX. TAIL COMMAND 













26. Gajaria 

46 

46 

46 

- 

- 

46 

30 

— 

16 



- 

27. Rasulah 

23 

23 

20 

3 


23 

10 


13 

- 

— 


28. Bararl 

238 

238 

150 

- 

88 

238 

100 

- 

138 


.. 
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Wlnor/Vlilage 

OCCyPATIOiAi STATUS 

la^twaicy 

I2 

•Si 

z| 

o 

Agr. Labours 

Indl. Labours 

m 

m 

£ 

m 

s 

tS 

£ 

E- 

§ 

c 

•s 

-j 

1 

S 

2 

CO 

m 

i 

e 

ll 

d 

z 

Ill 

I'gt 

■s 

*u.| 

} 

i 

SI 

62 

63 

m 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

1. TRfSHUNDIMNOR 












1. Dulanpur 

10 

7 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

20 



5 

2. Bhagipur 

12 

6 



— 

2 

— 

50 

— 

10 

15 

3. Trishundi 

4 

3 


.. 

— 

1 

1 

25 

— 

5 

10 

li. GYANiPUR MINOR 












4. Attarsan 

20 

12 

4 

— 

2 

5 

2 

75 


20 

20 

5. Gyanipur 

20 

18 

1 

1 

— 

10 

4 

54 


5 

20 

6. Jurapatti 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 


- 

... 

7. Daudpatti 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 


HI. SARULI MINOR 












8. Katari 

25 

15 


— 

2 

8 

— 

50 

10 

- 

10 

9. Dharmapur 

20 

10 

— 

— 


2 

10 

70 

- 

10 

15 

10. Saruli 

35 

20 

5 

1 

2 

10 

2 

75 

- 


20 

11. Isupur 

NA 

— 

— 

— 


— 

.. 

- 

— 


... 

IV. SARSIDEEH UNOR 












1 2. Sarsideeh 

40 

10 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

65 

— 

10 

10 

13. Sarsikham 

10 

7 

2 


— 

3 

3 

25 

— 

2 

7 

14. Uttras 

11 

8 

— 

- 

.. 

9 

1 

29 

— 

4 

10 

V. RAJAPUR MINOR 












15. Dohri 

8 

5 

2 

— 

1 

3 

1 

25 

— 

5 

10 

16 Kandhal 
Madhupur 

7 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

5 

10 

17. Meranpur 

5 

— 

— 



— 

4 

50 


10 

15 

VI. UMARPUR MINOR 












1 8. Umarpur 

11 

7 

2 

— 

1 

3 

1 

32 

- 

5 

10 

19. Pandri 

Mustaqa 

14 

8 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

69 

1 

15 

13 

VII.CHOPAI MINOR 












20. Sarkhelpur 

14 

8 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

25 

— 

-« 

2 

21 . Sarai Bhaw»i 

15 . 

10 

- 


- 

— 

~ 

25 

— 

8 

a 

22 Chopai 

10 

7 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

20 

— 

5 

6 

VIII. SALORAMMOR 












23. Purebedua 

6 

4 

- 


— 

1 

1 

12 

— 

— 

1 

24. Piwiolcmanpur. 

7 


- 

— 


— 

3 

10 

— 

— 


25. SangapatU 

8 

2 

- 


— 

1 

1 

12 

— 

— 

1 

IX. TAIL COMMAND 

1 . 











26. Gaiaria 

11 

4 

- 


- 


5 

20 

— 

— 

3 

27. Rasulah 

5 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

5 

— 

... 

... 

28. Barari 

11 

“ 

- 


- 

- 

4 

15 

- 

2 

4 
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MlnorIVIIIage 

Tote! Irrigated 
Land (Ha.) 

1 

311 

Land Irrigated 
by Canal (Ha.) 

" 1 

oi S 
'C X «3 

i sE 

TO r- 

Land Irrigated 
by Other 
Sources (Ha.) 

Land Irrigated 
by Canal & 
Tubewell (Ha.) 

Land Irrigated 
in Rabi (Ha.) 

Land Irrigated 
in Khartf(Ha.) 

Land Irrigated 
in Zaid (Ha.) 

Rainfed Land 
(Ha.) 

■s 

1 

§1 

a. 

I 

1 

ft 

H 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

M 

85 

lEl 

i. TRISHUNOIMNOR 
















1 . Dulanpur 

20 

.. 

5 

15 

— 

5 

20 

20 


- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

2. Bhagipur 

40 


16 

24 


16 

40 

40 


- 

1 

5 

.. 

3 

1 

3. Trishundi 

37 

— 

1 

36 


1 

37 

37 


— 

1 

5 


5 

1 

If. GYANIPUR MINOR 
















4. Attarsan 

45 

— 

16 

29 

— 

16 

45 

45 

— 

- 

1 

6 

- 

6 

KHI 

5. Gyanipur 

40 

— 

14 

26 

— 

14 

40 

40 

- 

- 

5 

10 

- 

a 

mm\ 

6. Jurapatti 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 




— 

7. Daudpatti 


— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

- 

— 


— 

III. SARULI MINOR 
















8. Katarl 

15 

— 

15 


— 

~ 

15 

15 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

6 


9. Dharmapur 

38 

— 

8 

30 

— 

8 

38 

38 

— 

- 

— 

8 

— 

3 

— 

10. Saruli 

37 


17 

20 

— 

17 

37 

37 

— 

— 

2 

7 

— 

7 

2 

11. Isupur 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

- 

— 

.. 

- 

— 

— 


« 


IV. SARSIDEEH MINOR 
















1 2. Sarsideeh 

25 


14 

11 

— 

14 



— 


KBI 

Bl 

- 

5 

4 

13. Sarsikham 

20 

— 

20 

— 

— 

20 

ESI 

BSli 

- 

... 

HBII 

m 

— 

5 

1 

14. Ultras 

50 

- 

12 

38 

— 

12 

50 

50 


- 

HDli 

Ell 

- 

4 

1 

V. RAJAPUR MINOR 











m 





15. Dohri 

56 

- 

16 

40 

— 

lllllllllllll^^ 



- 


1 

7 


5 

1 

16. Kandhai 

Madhupur 

70 

- 

15 

55 

- 

la 


70 

B 

m 

2 

8 

- 

5 

2 

17. Meranpur 

90 

23 

- 

60 

28 


Eil 

ESI! 




Ell 

- 

5 

2 














mi 

■1 


18. Umarpur 

Hjftll 

- 

10 


— 

10 

El!ll 

KSII 

- 

— 

BBHI 

KB 

— 

2 

- 

19. Pandri Mustaqa 


- 


64 

10 

10 

Kfeltl 



[IBBi 

BDBI 

Ell 




S/II.CHOPAI MINOR 
















20. Sarkhelpur 

33 

- 

14 

19 

~ 

KEB 

ESIl 

Btgll 

— 

- 

2 

6 

— 

6 

— 

21 . Sarai Bhawani 

54 

.. 

HQH 

■am 

— 

HEHI 

Elj 


- 

- 

- 

10 


7 


22. Chopai 

34 

- 

bbh 


— 

HBH 

E9j 

mm 

~ 

- 

IfBHI 

Ell 

— 

5 


VIII. SALORAMMOR 



IHII 

■1 












23. Purebedua 

10 

— 

7 

10 

— 

— 

10 

10 

— 


- 

2 

— 

1 


24. Pureiokmanpur. 

28 

- 

20 

8 


20 

28 

28 

- 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 


25. Sangapatti 

33 

- 

2 

31 

— 

2 

33 

33 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

IX. TAIL COMMAND 
















26. Gaiaria 

46 

.. 

- 

46 

- 


46 

46 

— 

- 

2 

8 

- 

4 

2 

27. Rasufah 

23 

- 

- 

20 

3 


23 

23 


- 

— 

4 

— 

1 

2 : 

28. Barari 

200 

38 

.. 

200 



200 

200 

- 

38 

1 

12 

- 

10 

4 
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MinorA^lllage 

METHOD OF IRRIGATION FROM CANAL 

Using 

Water 

Courses 

Taking 
Water out 
of Comm. 
Forcibly 

No. of Irriaation Received at 

of tiieOutlet 

HigM lril§itfoin Fncffctil 

Irrigation AppHcaGon : 

Acer Inch for: 

H 

m 

T 

Yts 

io 


FiMf 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

i. TRISHUNDI MINOR 










1. Dufanpyr 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1.5 

5 

2. Bhagipur 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1.5 

6 

3. Trishundi 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1.5 

5 

II. GYANIPUR MINOR 










4. Attarsan 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1.5 

a 

5. Gyanipur 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

8 

6. Jurapatti 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 


... 

... 

.. 

7. Daudpatti 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

.. 

.. 

... 

III. SARUU MNOR 










8. Katari 

1 

- 

4 

4 

4 

1 

.. 

1 

6 

9. Dharmapur 

1 


5 

5 

4 

1 


1.5 

5 

10. SaruH 

1 

— 

4 

4 

4 

1 

.. 

1 

5 

1 1 . Isupur 

— 

— 

— 


-. 





IV.SARSIDEEH mUOR 










12. Sarsideah 

1 


3 

3 

3 

1 


1 

a 

13. Sarsikham 

1 

- 

3 

3 

2 

1 


1.6 

6 

14. Uttras 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 

.. 

1.5 

6 

V. RAJAPUR MINOR 










16, Dohri 

1 

- 

6 

6 

6 

1 


1.5 

6 

16. Kandhai 
Madhupur 

1 

- 

6 

6 

4 

1 


1.5 

6 

17. Meranpur 

1 


— 

— 

- 

.. 


«« 

.. 

UMARPUR MINOR 










18. Umarpur 

1 


2 

i 2 

2 

1 

... 

1.5 

6 

19. Pandri 

Mustaqa 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 


1.5 

5 

VII.CHOPAI MINOR 










20. Sarkhelpur 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2 

5 

21 . Sarai Bhawani 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1.5 

6 

22. Chopai 

‘1 

... 


... 

- 


.. 


- 

VIII. SALORA MINOR 










23. Purebedua 


.. 

3 

3 

2 

1 


1 

5 

24. PtrelolcmarifMr. 

1 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

... 

1 

4 

25. Sangapatls 

1 

- 

3 

3 

2 

1 


1.5 

5 

IX. TAIL COMMAND 










26. Gajaria 

1 


.. 

- 

-* 

.. 


... 


27. Rasulah 

1 

.. 

- 

.. 

- 

.. 

i 

.. 

... 

28. Barari 

1 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

.. 

- 
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Minor/Villaga 

‘•B 

c 

s 

s 

1 

1 

Any other 
Organized Method 

f 

z 

1 

C 

to 

s 

o 

c 

3 

Irrigation Scfiadiilng Canfeil out : 

DoftiFilWtii 

atlFuiMpim 

11 

P 

s 

iZ 

£ 

& 


Ytf 

Ito 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

m 

105 

1. TRISHUNDIMNOR 











1. Dufanpur 

- 

— 


1 

— 

— 

... 

1 


1 

iJEEIMSSMKM 


— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


1 

3. Trlshundl 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

1 

— 

1 

II. 6YANIPUR MINOR 











4. Attarsap 

.. 

~ 


1 

— 

1 

— 

— 


1 

6. Gyanipur 

.. 


— 

1 


- 

1 

— 

- 

1 



umiii 



IIIIBlHi 

IIKHi 

IBSlil 
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KIND OF IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CANAL SYSTEM SUGGESTED 

(Village Based Responses) 


1 . Proper and Regular Maintenance/Cleaning of Canal 1 9 

2. Cemented water courses 21 

3. Adequate number and size of Outlets be provided 21 

4. Timely supply of water/Roaster system according 1 5 

to farmers need 

5. Charges be linked to timely supply of water 5 


Note : There is no canal in village Issipur, Meeranpur and Chopai. 


Would They WantTo Take Over The Canal System And Manage On Their Own. How? 

(Village Based Responses) 


1 . By constituting a Committees at the Minor Level to Panchayat 22 

and Outlet Level to be represented by ail Categories of Farmere 

2. Committees to look-after maintenance under dlrectkMia from 23 

irrigation Officials 

3. Committees will solve farmers’ problems/ease tensions and 1 1 

conflicts among them 

4. Canal maintenance by developing consciousness for Shramdan 16 

5. Price of water will be charged only from those who get It 17 

adequately 
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9. SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT FINDINGS 


The findings are primarily based on the in-deptti study of 28 ullages of Nagapur 
Distributary Area in district Pratapgarh and Sultanpur, U.P. For selecting the villages 3 
minors each were selected form the Head, Middle and Tall of the Distributary and from 
every selected minor one village each was selected from the Head, Middle and Tall end. 
One village was common on the middle and Tail while two extra villages were selected. 
Thus, 28 villages form the sample of this study. 

The survey of 558 families in the selected villages was the major part of the 
study. The findings are divided into three sections, i.e.. Social and Health Conditions, 
Economic Conditions and Status of Agriculture and Irrigation. Some significant aspects 
of the household data are as under; 

A- SOCIAL AND HEALTH CONDITIONS 

(i) The selected sample consisted of about 46 per cent of families belonging to the 
General castes, 27 per cent each to the Scheduled and Other Backward C»it6S. 

(il) A majority of the houses of the selected families, i.e., about 57 per cent were 
kutcha while about 24 per cent were partially pucca. Housing conditons of a 
large proportion of families belonging to the General Castes were better than 
others, e.g., about 53 per cent of their families had either fully or partially pucca 
houses as against 35 per cent of the house of OBC’s and 31 per cent of the 


Scheduled Castes. 
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More houses belonging to the General Castes had electricity and source of 
drinking water inside their houses than those of the OBC’s and Schedutod 
Castes. 

Possession of some of the home appliances relates to the starKlard of 
More families of General Castes had such items than the OBC’s and the 
Scheduled Castes. 

(iii) About four-fifths of the total families had access to safe source of drinidng water 
through handpumps. 

(iv) About 56 per cent of total population in the selected families was literate (Mdes 
66% and female 44%). Comparing the Census 1991 data of the two disfticts wo 
find that literacy rate among females had increased to almost double. 

In the families of the General Castes about 73 per cent of males and 54 per cent 
females were literate as against 63 per cent of males and 35 per cent females In 
OBC families and 55 per cent of males and 32 per cent of females in the S.C. 
families. 

(v) About 52 per cent of males and 59 per cent of females in the families were 
married. The practice of early marriage of girls was evident from the data, e.g., 
59 per cent of them were married at the age of upto 18 years as compared to 24 
per cent of boys. 

Early marriage of a majority of girls was found in ail castes, e.g., 61 per cent of 
S.C., 59 per cent of OBC and 57 per cent of girls of General Castes were married 
at the age of upto 1 8 years including 19%, 1 5% and 14% respectively, married at 
the age of less than 1 5 years. 
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(vi) Health conditions have a significant relationship witii environment and conditions 
of living. In all, about 28 per cent of people in the families had suffered from w»e 
or the other type of diseases (female’s 30% and male’s 27%) during die last 
years. 

Ailment-wise, about 42 per cent had suffered from season related diseases (44% 
of males and 41% of females) 27 per cent from Malaria (males and fematos 
equally) and 13 per cent suffered from Cholera (14% females and 12% males). 
About 7 per cent of people suffered from pneumonia and 5 per cent from 
Asthma. Thus, we find that no particular diseases had affected mainly the males 
or females. 

B. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

(i) About three-fourth of the selected families had marginal size of landholdings 
measuring upto 1 ha., 18 per cent had between 1 and 2 ha. and 7 per cent had 
above 2 hectare. 

Caste-wise, Scheduled Castes families were weakest. Among them, about 90 
per cent had handholdings of upto 1 hectare as against 77 per cent of OBC and 
64 per cent of General Caste families. The average size of landholding per S.C. 
family was 0.52 ha. as against 0.75 ha. per OBC and 1.16 ha. per General Caste 
family. 

(ii) The annual gross income per family was Rs.45,718.63 white the aven^ 
productive expenditure was Rs.9370.30. Thus, the average net income per 
family was Rs.36348.33 and average per capita income was Rs.4505.1 9. 
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The average per family income was higher in families living at Itie Tall of the 
Minors. Their average productive expenditure was also higher as compared to 
those residing at the Head or Middle of Minors. The average per ftimily size of 
landholdings was higher i.e., 1 .00 ha. in the Tail Villages as compared to 0.88 ha. 
in the Head and 0.77 ha. at the Middle of Minors. 

The highest productive expenditure per family in Tail villages was due to higher 
cost of irrigation from private pumpset/Tubewells in the event of non-availability 
of canal water. 

The general caste families had comparatively large size landholdings. They also 
possessed more agricultural implements, cattle and conveyance than those 
belonging to the OBC and SC families. Their average per family and per cafte 
annual income was significantly higher from those belonging to OBC and SC 
families. 

(iii) All the selected families had agricultural income. It was, however, about 40 per 
cent of their total income. Thus, the families were depending on other sources to 
meet the cost of their living. About four-fifth of families were depending wi 
income from wage labour, which generated higher average income than 
agriculture. Other sources of earnng included rental charges of TubeweHf 
Pumpset (1 7.6%) for irrigation and sale of milk (1 1 .7%). 

(iv) The average annual consumption expenditure of the total sample was 
Rs.28, 200.77, Rs.33,278.32 in case of General Castes followed by Rs.24,1^.24 
in case of OBC and Rs.23,527.91 among SC families. 
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The six major items which account for about 93 per cent of total e)q 3 ^Kjiture 
include food (58.6%) clothes (10.1%) religious festivals (7,5%) health (6.6%) 
education (5.1%) and house repair (4.7%). 

The proportion of expenditure on food, clothes and health was higher In SC 
families; the 06C families were spending a relatively higher proportion of totel 
expenditure on house repair while the General Caste families were ^Mnding 
more on education of children and religious functions and festivals than others. 

(v) In the total sample of families about 83 per cent reported some amount of 
savings; 88 per cent among General Castes, 81 per cent among the OBC and 76 
per cent among SC families. 

The average per General Caste family annual saving was Rs.14,410.17 m 
against Rs.6551 .83 per OBC and Rs.5329.75 per SC family. 

About 66 per cent of General Castes, 46 per cent of SC and 45 per cent of the 
OBC families were depositing their savings in the Bank/Post Office and the rest 
were keeping the surplus amount themselves. 

(vi) The proportion of families living below poverty line was 9.68% in the total sample. 
The low proportion of BPL families may be due to the fact that the sample 
consisted of farmers only who had some permanent source of income. 

The proportion of BPL families among the SC and OBC families was nearly equal 
at about 13 per cent as against about 5 per cent of families among the Genwai 


Castes. 
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(vii) About 10 per cent of total families reported indebtedness. The average per 
family loan was Rs.2743.10. A larger percentage of SC families i.e., aboirt 18 
per cent were indebted as compared to the OBC (9 per cent) and General 
Castes (7 per cent families). About 38 per cent of total indebted families had 
secured loan for consumption purpose; 35 per cent for medical treatment; 12 per 
cent for education of children; 9 per cent for agriculture and about 7 per cent for 
the purpose of trade. 

(viii) About 1 5 per cent of the family members in the total sample were categorised as 
migrated. Among them about 69 per cent had migrated to other villages of the 
same district; 22 per cent to other state and 9 per cent to other district of U.P. 

The average number of days of employment per month as well as average wag® 
rate per day were highest in case of those who had migrated to other state 
followed by those who migrated to other district and other villages. 

Most of the migrants belong to the economically poor families who had 
landholding of upto 1 hectare. 

(ix) About 9 per cent of families had availed the benefits from one or the other 
poverty alleviation programmes. Two-third of them benefrtted from Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana and one-third from the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme. 

A slightly more OBC families had benefitted from these programmes followed by 
those belonging to the General and Scheduled Castes. 
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C. STATUS OF AGRICULTURE ANO IRRIGATION 

(i) The 558 families had a total of 496.43 hectare of land out of which 454.71 
hectare (91 .60%) (Average per family 0.81 hectare) was under cultivation. 

The proportion of land under cultivation to total land owned was siightiy 
(92.82%) in case of S.C. families than the General Castes (92.15%) and tht 
OBC (89.27%) families. 

The S.C. families had lowest average per family land under cuKhmtion (0.51 
hectare) as against the OBC (0.68 hectare) and the General Castes (1.07 
hectare) families. 

(ii) Out of a total of 454.71 hectare land under cultivation 452.60 hectare (99.54%) 
was irrigated through different sources. Private Tubewells and Pumpsets ww® 
the most important source (68.26%) followed by canal (31 .30%). 

The canal was irrigating 42.88% of the irrigated land in villages located at the 
Head, 41 .21 % at the Middle and only 7.43% at the Tail of Minors. 

Out of 28 selected villages canal was not serving in 8 villages. Thus, 160 
families had no access to canal water. The remaining 398 families expressed 
the reasons for not receiving adequate/timely supply of canal water whidt 
included: 

(a) Water was not released according to Roaster (61.81%), 0>) Untimely 
release of water (52.26%), (c) Silting/canal full of weeds (46.98%), (d) damaged 
canal (46.48%) (e) indisciplined farmers (45.98%) and (f) inadequate release of 
water (36.68%). 


(iii) Wheat and Paddy were two major crops, which were sown by 553 and 519 
farmers respectively. For the wheat crop only 26.95% of total number of 
watering required were received from canal. Among them 46.34% of watering 
were received in time. 

For Paddy out of the total number of watering required the farmers received 
26.30% of watering from canal. Among them 45.32% watering were received in 
time. 

Out of the total number of watering required the percentage of watering received 
from canal in villages located at the Head of Minors was highest, i.e., 37.47% 
followed by those at the Middle (32.84%) while only 3.09% of the total watering 
required were received in Tail Villages. 

(iv) The problems that the farmers were facing in irrigating tiielr crops Inducted as 
Under: 

(a) The problems related to irrigation through canal were: inadequate/ 
untimely supply of water (48.21%); lack of water courses/uncleaned/ 
damaged (35.66%); and, no canai/incomplete canal/water not reachir^ In 
canal (29.03%). 

(b) in the absence of adequate/timeiy supply of canal water irrigation through 
Government Tubewells could have been cheaper than private Tubewelis 
but there were not Government Tubewells in the area. 

(c) The cost of irrigation through private T ub^vells/Pumpset was very high. 
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(v) The per hectare yield of wheat at present was 23.00 quintal as against 21.27 
quintal 3 as well as 5 years before. Thus, the yield had increased by about 2 
quintal per hectare in the last 3 years. 

The per hectare yield of paddy was at present 24.58 quintal as against 23.01 
quintal 3 years before and 20.98 quintal 5 years before. Thus, the yield had 
increased by about 1 .5 quintal in the last 3 years and 3.5 quintal in the last 5 
years. 

(vi) The per quintal average cost of production of wheat was reported at Rs2!59.26 
and that of Paddy Rs.268.97. 

(vii) The total production 50.24% of wheat and 49.1 8% of Paddy was sold by 52.98% 
and 53.95% of farmers respectively. The remaining nearly half of farmers do not 
sell their production as they keep It for their family’s consumption and had no 
surplus to market it. 

About 90 per cent of the farmers complained about low price ^at they received 
for their produce. About half of the farmers had problem in transporting th^r 
produce to large markets while about 27 per cent complained about lack of 
storage facility due to which they had to sell their produce at cheaper rate. 

(viii) The farmers mentioned mainly three types of problems that they were facing In 
increasing agricultural productivity; 

(a) Due to poverty their inability to use improved implements/good quality 
seeds and fertilizers, timely and adequate irrigation through private 
Tubewell/pumpset (73.48%). 
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(b) Lack of adequate knowledge about preparation of farm/elfecBv© use of 
HYV seeds/fertilizers & pesticides and water management (72.76%); and, 

(c) Problems in the availability of quality seeds/fertiiizers and canal water for 
timely and adequate irrigation (60.04%). 

D. THE WOMEN’S VIEW 

A total of 84 women from the 28 villages were interviewed through a structured 
schedule, i.e., 3 women per village for gender analysis. The findings are as under; 

1 . Out of 84 women interviewed 73 were Hindus and 1 1 Muslims; 49 were IMng fei 
joint families; 40 belong to the General castes, 26 to OBC and 18 to ^ 
Scheduled Castes; 50 of them were from families of marginal farmers, 24 o# 
small and 1 0 of the large farmers. 

2 . 43 of them were living either under thatched roof or in kuteha houses. 45 houses 
had electricity and only 5 had toilets. 

3. About one-third of the respondents’ family members has suffered from one or the 
other diseases during the last two years. The ailments included Malaria 
(42.71%) and Cholera (29.17%). The rest suffered from other ailments such as 
pneumonia, jaundice, T.B., asthma, polio and other. 

Frequent recurrence of diseases were malaria (97.62%), Cholera (52.38%), 
pneumonia (46.43%) phylaria (29.76%) and bronchitis (23.81%). 

Among the sufferers from diseases proportion of males was higher (^.08%) 
than females (29.93%). 
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4. The average family size was 7.01 members (3.63 males and 3.38 females po" 
family) and there were 93 females per 100 males. 

5. About 60 per cent of women and 55 per cent of men were ever married. No case 
of divorce or separation was reported. 

About 82 per cent of women in respondents’ families were married at the age of 
upto 1 8 years as against 1 9 per cent of men while about 64 per cent of men wore 
married in 1 9-21 years of age as against 15 per cent of women. 

6. About 57 per cent of members of respondents’ families were literate (mate 68% 
female 45%). It seems literacy has occupied significant roots among women 
after Census 1991 when there were 20.48% of literate women in district 
Pratapgarh and 20.84% in Sultanpur. 

About 69 per cent of female literates were educated upto Primary level aiKl 
0.78% upto graduate level as against 47.12% and 11.54% of men In the two 
levels of education respectively. Only 25 cases of dropout from schools were 
reported. Among them 1 7 were boys and 8 girls. 

7. All the respondents were looking-after conventional domestic work In tiieir 
families while about 81 per cent were also engaged in expanded domestic work 
such as collection of fuel, fodder, fetching of water, looking-after poultry and 
kitchen garden, etc. 

About 63 per cent of the respondents were contributing labour (unpaid family 
work) on their family’s ^rms while about 24 per cent were also undertaking paid 


work on other’s farms. 
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It was found that economic compulsions guided women to contribute labour 
expanded domestic work, as unpaid femily worker on own farm or as paid workw 
on others’ farms as a large proportion of women from the families of marginal 
farmers than small or large farmers were engaged in such activities. 

8. The average wage per day a woman earned from agriculture related work was 
Rs.33.15 as against Rs.36.30 earned by men for similar work. The average 
number of days of employment per year were 105.3 for women and 155.74 fw 
men. 

Since a majority of respondents were not earning members their average 
contribution to the family earnings was 4.18% while tiieir husbands contributed 
51 .81 % and the rest 44.01 % was contributed by other male members in their 
families. 

9. One indicator of the status of women within their household is their involvemefil 
in decision making in family matters. It seems they have acquired a position in 
their household as most of them were consulted at the time of decision making. 

10. In the total sample of 84 women 4 were member of self-help group vriiile 3 were 
involved in community development activity. Five respondents were Panchayat 
members in their villages and 3 were working with some local NGOs. This 
indicates social awareness taking roots among women in the villages. 

11. We have found that a large proportion of women has acquired a position of 
status in their household in which their opinion in family matters is also sought 
Outside their house, however, they have to observe customs of the viiiage 
society and, therefore, about 62 per cent of the respondents reported obsenrance 


of Purdah. 
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E. FOCUSSED GROUP DISCUSSIONS ~ FORMERS OROUPS 

In order to understand the overall condition of the selected villages Focussed 

Group Discussions were conducted in all the selected villages in which a total of 506 

farmers participated. The discussions provided us the following informations; 

1 . About 93 per cent of land was reported as fertile and no significant difference 
was reported in respect of location of villages at Head, Middle or Tail of Minoi^. 

2. More farmers in the Tail of Minors were taking single crop (34%) as against those 
at the Head (23.64%) or at the Middle (18.3%). 

3. In the 20 villages where canal water was supplied farmers complained about 
insufficient/delayed supply of water. 

4. in most of the villages farmers felt the responsibility of cleaning and maintenance 
of canal was that of the Irrigation Department. In 9 villages, however, it we® 
reported that farmers were looking after their maintenance. 

5. In case of non-availability/insufncient supply of canal water farmers have to 
depend on private Tubewells/Pumpsets. In 2 of the Middle and 4 of the Tall 
Villages there were no Tubewells/Pumpsets. In these villages farmers were 
depending on hire water from adjoining area. In the remaining 22 village 
farmers owned a total of 257 Tubewells/Pumpsets, i.e., 135 In 11 Head, 80 in 7 
Middle and 42 in 4 Tail Villages. 

6. There were no government Tubewells in the selected villages. 
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7. The cost of irrigation through canal was reported @ Rs.272/- per hectare par 
crop. The cost was higher by Rs.225/- to Rs.325/- per hectare per crop if the 
farmer has his own Diesel Pumpset. The cost of irrigation increases many times 
if water is taken through Diesel Pumpset on hire, in that case he has to pay 
between Rs.1250/- and 1375/- per hectare per crop. 

The irrigation cost further increases if farmers do not get adequat^mely supply 
of canal water as they have also to pay canal water charges. 

8. On the question ‘whetiier the farmers would like to manage miter sharing, 
maintain canal and collect dues from fanners for canal water" we found the 
participants in only 8 villages were willing to accept such responsibilities while in 
the 20 villages the farmers declined to accept such a responsibility due to various 
reasons. 

9. In half of the villages the participante reported that women do not participate in 
matters related to their village due to which their problems are not redressed. 

1 0. In 20 villages the farmers maintained that women will also be included In fanners’ 
Association (WUA) if they decide to form it. 

11. In 23 villages the farmers expressed their willingness to pay canal charges at 
reasonably higher rates provided timely and adequate supply of water Is 
genuinely assured. 

12 . 


The participants in all the villages had no idea/information about the water poUcy 
of the U.P. Government. When the idea of Water Users’ Association was given 
to them they expressed their willingness to constitute them. 
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13. Among the major social problems that they were facing in their village the 
participants in 13 villages mentioned illiteracy, in 10 villages it was casteism, in 3 
villages custom of dowry in one village each Purdah and illiteracy and casteism 
both. 

14. About the problems that were adversely affecting the development of their 
villages they expressed serious problems in irrigation due to absence of 
Government Tubewells and uncertainty of canal water (27 villages): lack <rf 
adequate road and transport (24 villages); Illiteracy and lack of schools for girls 
(18 villages); Health related problems/inadequate attention/ facilities at PHC (14 
villages). Water logging affecting agriculture as well as social life (12 villages) 
and in 8 villages each casteism, lack of common toilet and non-availability of 
good quality fertilizers and seeds were mentioned while in 7 villages lack of e 
veterinary hospital was posing a serious problem for farmers. 

1 5. The participants estimated an increase in the area under Paddy by 43.79% and 
under wheat by 42.34% if timely and sufficient canal water is supplied. 

An astonishing increase in the area under Paddy (246.44%) and wheat 
(241.03%) was estimated by people in Tail villages in case of adequate and 
timely supply of canal water was assured whereas in villages at the Middle 
(Paddy 52.45% wheat 47.32%) and in villages at the Head of minors the 
estimated increase (Paddy 22.1 9% wheat 21 .88%) vras comparatively very low. 

16. With regard to the impact of adequate and timely supply of canal water on per 
hectare yield of the two crops the farmers estimated an increase by 19.10% In 
case of Paddy and by 19.51% in case of wheat. 
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17. In absolute terms, if the estimates of the farmers were correct ttie production of 
Paddy may go up by 8,058 quintal and that of wheat by about 7,749 quintal due 
to increase in the area under two crops and in the per hectare yield, provided 
timely and adequate supply of canal water was assured. 

F. FOCUSSED GROUP DISCUSSIONS - WOMEN QltOUPS 

In order to understand the status, life style and problems of women in the Rural 
Society Discussions among groups of women were also conducted in ail tiie sdected 
villages by a team of female investigators. In all 31 1 women participated in Group 
Discussions in the 28 villages. Among them 105 belonged to the OBC, 93 to SC, 83 to 
the General Castes and 30 were Muslims. 

A large number of them (205) were from the families of marginal, 49 from small 
and 34 from large farmers while 23 were from the landless families. 

Some of the important points that emerged from discussions were as under: 

1 . The share of men and women in decision making with regard to expenditure on 
some of the needs of people such as health, education of children, socfaai 
functions, food, house repair and frirming etc. was enquired form the participanta. 
We find that: 

(a) a large proportion of women than men were deciding about expenditure 
on food items; and, 

(b) a significantly high percentage of men wore deciding about the 
expenditure on health, education, social functions, house repair and on- 
farm expenditure. 
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As regard participation of men and women In certain activities it was found that 

(a) There were a total of 246 members of Panchayats in 26 viilagM. Among 
them 156 were males and 90 females. A higher percentage of upper 
caste females (31.11%) were members of Panchayats than those 
belonging to the OBC and S.C (27.78% each) and Muslims (13.33%). 

(b) Females working as paid agricultural labourers were about 47% am<Mig 
the Scheduled Castes, 29% among the OBC’s and 33% among Muslims. 

(c) A sizeable population of women among the Scheduled Castes (40.24%), 
OBC’s (35.48%) as against about 12 per cent of the Upper Castes and 4 
per cent of Muslims were also working as unpaid family workers in 
Agriculture. Further, about 32 per cent of women of the Scheduled Castes 
and 21 per cent of the OBC’s were also working as non-agriculturai wage 
labour when they have no employment In agriculture. 

(d) A higher proportion of women belonging to the upper Castes were 
participating in social functions and had a right to choose in their femilies 
than others. 

(a) The women’s role inside their house was primarily confined to looking after 
husband, cleaning and storage of foodgrains, care of children and aged in 
the family, pre-harvesting preparations and participation in religious 
activities. 

(b) The women mentioned a number of serious problems tiiat they wore fadng 

while performing their role inside their house. They included: (I) arros^rft 
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behaviour of husband; (ii) have to put-in hard labour in cleaning foodgrains 
and carrying heavy weight of foodgrains, even beyond capacity; (ill) do not 
get sufficient time for care of infants and toddlers and old In the family; (iv) 
have to work hard even during pregnancy and sickness; (v) have to put-in 
hard labour in looking after household responsibilities and woridng on farm 
to earn, but men do not cooperate. 

(c) Thus, the women in villages were engaged in hard labour but tiiey have 
complaints of insensitivity of men to their conditions and contributions. 

4. (a) As far as their role outside their house is concerned, they were engaged in 

(0 looking after their cattles (ii) working as unpaid worker on their families’ 
farms; (iii) working as paid agricultural labour to supplement tomiiy 
income; (iv) taking sick family member to the doctor/PHC; (v) gdng to 
market for purchases for their household; and (vi) participation in soda! 
functions/activities . 

(b) The constraints that they were facing In performing their role outside hoi»e 
include: 

(i) No proper attention is paid to the sick at the PHC/Sub-Centie while 
household work suffer and also loose wages for that day; 

(ii) have to work in the house and also to go out to collect cattle feed 

(iii) due to heavy work in the house they were unable to participate In 
social functions and give time for social activities; and, 

(iv) (iv) as agrlculturai labour they have to put in hard labour but eain 
meager wages. 
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5. A number of social issues impacting women were put for discussion. 

included: Purdah, Dowry. Illiteracy, Ill-health, Malnutrition, Violence against 

women, Alcoholic husband and Dominating in-laws. 

(a) The participants were divided about the utility of Purdah. In 8 villages the 
groups felt that the practice affect their freedom while in 6 villages the 
participants thought the practice reflect lack of self-confidence amor^ 
women. In 14 villages the groups were of die opinion that it provide 
protection and social respectability. 

(b) As regards the practice of dowry 15 groups felt that women suffer mental 
as well as physical torture and foce humiliation if adequate dowry Is not 
given. In 5 villages they said that women are even murdered or competied 
to commit suicide by their in-laws if according to them adequate dowry 
was not brought. In 8 villages the participants felt dowry has to be given 
for maintaining status in society. 

(c) The participants in 8 villages thought that due to illiteracy people were 
incapable to take part in matters that require their decision; in 6 Grillages 
they attributed increasing population as a cause of illiteracy; in 10 villages 
each, they felt that illiterates do not get adequate information/knowiedge 
about important social, economic and political issues and such people 
suffer from inferiority complex while 4 groups thought parents’ illiteracy as 
main factors in non-enrolment/drop-out of children in schools. 

(d) In 18 villages group felt ill-health affect adversely tiie economic conditimiB 
of the families and in 10 villages participants thought that prolong illness 
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make the people incapable of physical labour and there remains a serious 
danger of other family members catching the decease. 

(e) In 16 villages the participants were of the opinion that due to malnutridon 
there remains a danger of maternal/infant mortality. In 4 villages groups of 
women stressed on the low status of women as a cause of malnutritkm. 

(0 As regards violence against women groups in 7 villages did not considw It 
unusual while in 9 villages violence against women was considered an 
outcome of illiteracy; 6 groups thought it was due to use of alcohol and 
drugs; 4 group attributed it to undesirable elements and 2 groups thought 
greed for dowry as a cause of this condition. 

(g) The habit of drinking alcohol among husbands result in deterioration in 
economic conditions and intra-family discord. This view was expressed by 
16 groups. In 6 villages women participants expressed that they had to 
shoulder greater family responsibility due to husband’s drinking habit. In 4 
villages women complained that it adversely affect the children while in 2 
villages they suffered from mental tension due to it. 

(h) The domination of in-laws was considered an important factor for temkm 
and ill-will In the family by 1 0 groups; 8 groups each thought women suffer 
from mental tension; and, it lowers their social status. In 2 villages women 
thought excessive domination of in-laws lead to even suicide. 

6. Women’s status within the family as indicated by their share in decision making 
in family matters shows that (a) they are not totally ignored; but (b) the flmrf 
decision is taken by male members even if the family Is female headed’. As far 
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as their overall status in their families is concerned, they are plac^ at a iowar 
position. On a 5 point scale they were placed at an average of 2.28 in the female 
headed and 1 .45 in the male headed families. 

G. STAKEHOLDERS’ VIEWS 

Four stakeholders meetings were organised -- 2 with farmers and one each €4 

bankers representatives, Public and NGOs and a well attended meeting of district level 

officials, which was also attended by the District Magistrate and the Chief Development 

Officer. Some of the serious problems discussed in meetings included: 

(a) Irrigation related: 

• Inadequate and untimely supply of canal water due to which farmers were unaNe 
to cultivate cash crops and were also forced to irrigate their crops through private 
Tubewells/pumpsets, despite being costlier; 

• Highly neglected condition of canals which has either reduced the width of ttie 
canals considerably or has made them incapable of providing adequate quantity 
of water or cause overflow and water logging: 

• The command area were unrealistic and beyond the capacity of canals/outlots; 

• Seepage in canal affecting cultivable land; 

• Water logging due to lack of drainage was one of the most serious |:»’oblems In 
the villages; 

• Inadequate number of outlets; and, 

• Most of the Public Tubewells were unserviceable. Out of a total of 139 Public 
Tubewells only 25 were in working conditions. 
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(b) Health related: 

• People in rural areas of the districts were depending on ground water for diinidrtg 
purpose. It is generally saline and had also high fluoride and iron contertts; 

• Due to serious problem of water logging, overflow of canals during rainy season 
and consumption of unsafe drinking water the health problems were common. 
The women participants were more concerned with their health problems; and, 

• The diseases most common were syndromic, I.e., combination of symptoms of 
different diseases, malaria, typhoid, gastroenteritis, etc. 

(c) Marketing related: 

Since the procurement centres were not purchasing a sizeable portion of 
produce the farmers were forced to sell it in local market, at a very cheap rate. 

(d) Roads and culverts: 

Lack of road along canals and adequate number of culverts has ms^ 
commuting of people of the area difficult. 

(e) Training related: 

• Due to lack of training/information generally the farmers lack adequate 
knowledge about the proper use of water and oUier inputs; and, 

• They were not switching over to more profitable crops. 
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10. RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Social Problems 

Among the serious social problems in the villages were mentioned casteism, 
illiteracy, particularly among women. Purdah system and alcoholism among men. 
There is need to generate social awareness among people by launching periocMcat drive 
involving NGOs, Gram Panchayats, Government employees working in villages, etc. 

®. infraetructure 

1 . Girls have started entering into educational stream in a big way but most of tfi»em 
have confined their studies upto primary level. For studying upto High School 
or above girls schools are required at convenient as well as safe locations. The 
distance between village and girls school should be such which can be easily 
covered on foot. 

Further, special attention need to be paid on the enrolment of girls belonging to 
the weaker sections of Society. 

2. Adequate link road and transport facilities are required for easy movement of 
people to outside their villages. These fecilities will help tiie farmers significantty 
in selling their produce in the better markets. 

3. Among the ailments from which people suffered such as Syndromic, Dysentry, 
Malaria, Cholera and gastroenteritis were due to water logging in ti\e village and 
use of unsafe drinking water. Water logging in agricultural farms also adversely 
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affect crops and cause continued loss of production. Arrangements need to be 
made for providing adequate drainage system as well as safe source of drinking 
water. 

Besides Primary Health Centre/Sub-Centre are needed in or near such Plages 
for timely medical treatment. 

4. Community latrines, at least for women going to the field or subsidy for 
constructing them inside their houses need to be provided by the Government. 

5. The average daily wages in paid agricultural work as well as the number of days 
of employment of women were lower than men. Their employment position may 
be improved if some cottage industries are developed in the villages. This wtil 
provide employment opportunities to men and women both. 

C. Irrigation 

1 . Canal supply water to less than one-third of the irrigated land. In the Tail viMag^ 
irrigation through this source was nominal, I.e., about 7 per cent of the irrigated 
land. 

The ^rmers who were receiving canal water were highly critical about the 
management of the system as they were generally receiving inadequate/untim^ 
supply of water. The sole source of Irrigation for about two-tiiird of farmers was 
private Tubeweli/pumpset which costs very substantially as compared to canal 
irrigation. 

The farmers during Focussed Group Discussions in 20 villages estimated sm 
average increase in the area under paddy and wheat by about 44 per cent and 
42 per cent respectively in their villages and an increase in average per hectare 
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yield of the two crops by about 19 per cent and 20 per cent respectively, If 
adequate and timely supply of canal water was assured. 

It is, therefore, suggested that: 

(a) If an increase In the coverage of area under canal irrigatk^i was 
technically not possible adequate and timely supply of water to those 
covered so-far must be assured; 

(b) The Roaster System must be followed stiictiy and the farmers 8lK>uld be 
well informed about it; 

(c) in case of untimely/inadequate supply of canal water irrigation chaqies 
should be reduced proportionately. 

(d) Regular maintenance of canal may be taken up by empio^ng local 

(e) landless persons through the assistance under JRY; 

(f) Incomplete canals should be completed on priority basis; 

(g) It was informed by the district officials that out of 139 Government 
T ubewells only 25 were in working order in the district. This Is a very sorry 
state as they would have provided cheaper irrigation than the private 
Tubewells/pumpsets. 

It is proposed that the repair of defunct Government Tubeweiis should be taken 
on a priority basis. Their maintenance may be entrusted to the Panchayats of 
the concerned villages. The operators should bo trained In their maintenance 
and repair. The irrigation charges through this source may be raised marginidiy 
to meet the cost of their proper maintenance. 
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D. improvement in Agriculture 

As mentioned earlier the basic problem in agriculture was irrigation which 
required a number of corrective measures. Apart from that we found Ih© farmers 
lacking adequate knowledge in respect of preparation of farm/effectiv© us© of inputs 
including water. It is. therefore, proposed that: 

1. Arrangements should be made for providing adequate knowledge about (a) 
agricultural extension; and, (b) the successful experiments elsewhere In the area 
of agriculture which reduced cost and increased yield of various crops. 

2. The farmers were facing difRculty in getting quality seeds and fertilizers In th© 
market. They had also complained about higher prices charged by deafers. 
There is, therefore, a serious need of increasing the number of seeds and 
fertilizer stores under Cooperatives/Agro/Agriculture Departmont from v^or© 
farmers can get quality inputs at reasonable price. 

E. Water Users* Association 

During the course of Focussed Group Discussions it came to our knowledge that 
the participants had no idea about the water policy of the U.P. Government. They were 
informed about the idea of Water Users Association (WUA), in 20 villages participants 
declined to accept the responsibilities of maintaining canal, managing water sharing and 
collection of canal dues from farmers. The reasons behind their unwillingness were 
social such as casteism, lack of cooperation for undertaking such responsibiiities and 
lack of unity among people. In the remaining 8 villages the participants thought that 
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WUA may help in getting timely and adequate supply of water and through these 
Associations tension between farmers may be reduced. 

In the absence of knowledge/understanding of the water policy the participants 
could not think of the aspects of management and maintenance of canal. 

In the light of the above, they should be proceeded by an intensive awareness 
drive; and in-depth technical training of WUA members in the management of canal. 
The active association of the staff of Irrigation Department with WUA for providing 
guidance in management, maintenance and collection of dues from farmers will be 


necessary. 


